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Slue  $a\j  Chattel 

Lloyd  T.  Carmichael,  Editor. 

It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  watch  the  slow  but  steady  growth  of  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Natural  History  Society,  and  the  mounting  interest  in  the  BLUE 
JAY.  A  thousand  readers — each  one  keen  about  some  phase  of  nature — 
have  joined  our  friendly  circle.  As  Editor  I  have  enjoyed  receiving  en¬ 
couraging  letters  from  these  people,  and  am  proud  of  the  opportunity  that 
I  have  had  of  writing  to  so  many  of  them.  I  have  learned  that  they  derive 
some  of  the  greatests  joy  in  life  from  simple  observations  of  plants  and 
animals — from  natural  phenomena  and  changing  seasons.  What  greater  satis¬ 
faction  is  there  than  that!  We  all  know  that  therein  lies  a  fountain  of  per¬ 
petual  happiness  and  peace  of  mind  that  never  can  be  taken  away. 

The  other  day  Cliff  Shaw,  our  past  president,  sent  me  an  article  from 
“The  American  Mercury”,  entitled  “Down  to  Earth”.  It  was  written  by 
Alan  Devoe,  and  contains  many  of  those  thoughts  which  I  have  attempted 
so  often  to  adequately  express.  I  will  quote  just  a  paragraph  or  two: 

“A  Naturalist  has  two  worlds  for  contemplation. 

One  of  them  is  a  very  large  world,  the  planetary  world,  this  spherical 
earth  of  ours,  as  it  might  be  seen  by  one  standing  off  somewhere  in  outer 
space  and  taking  in  the  view  of  the  whole  slowly  turning,  slowly  circling 
ball  of  star-clay,  with  all  its  teeming  freight  of  creatures  .  .  .  The  second 
world  for  a  naturalist’s  contemplation  is  a  very  different  world  indeed. 
It  is  the  world  into  which  he  may  step,  as  one  going  on  a  safari,  by  just 
opening  his  front  door.  It  is  the  world,  perhaps  only  a  hundred  yords  long 
and  a  hundred  yards  wide,  of  his  own  lawn  and  garden,  in  which,  instead 
of  a  thronging  multitude  of  such  strange  beasts  as  elephants  and  auks,  there 
is  perhaps  to  be  found  only  the  one  familiar  mammal,  a  chipmunk,  or  the 
one  homely  bird,  a  sparrow  or  a  bluejay.  This  second  world  of  a  naturalist’s 
contemplation  is  the  immediate  world  of  here  and  now:  ‘^nature”  reduced 
to  smallness  and  intimacy,  the  parade  and  pageant  of  animaldom  become 
just  this  animal,  on  the  window-ledge,  the  time-view  contracted  to  just  now, 
this  instant  ....  A  naturalist  has  two  worlds,  the  far  and  the  near,  the  great 
and  the  small.  In  the  one  he  can  be  a  big  man  and  knows  lots.  In  the 
other  he  must  find  himself  little  and  very  ignorant.  But  he  can  find  there, 
too,  adventurings  for  all  his  days.” 

Most  of  us  belong  to  the  Little  World — in  the  ways  of  Nature  we  feel 
very  small  and  ignorant.  We  look  up  to  the  expert,  the  scientist  and  the 
technician  with  admiration.  His  is  the  result  of  intensive  study  and  research. 
Instead  of  envying  his  position,  we  get  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that 
we,  too,  can  derive  happiness  by  merely  observing  the  stories  that  nature 
unfolds  to  us  in  our  own  back  yard,  on  our  meadow  and  by  our  roadside. 

Forty  people  contributed  to  this  issue.  What  a  record!  I  am  pleased 
that  a  few  articles  are  scientific  in  nature,  but  most  of  them  were  made 
by  people  like  you  and  me,  who  have  discovered  in  the  Little  World  fas¬ 
cinating  facts  of  life. 
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WINTER  S  CHARMS 

Elizabeth  Cruickshank 

“O  Nature!  A’  they  moods  and  forms 
To  feeling,  pensive  hearts  ha’e  charms! 
Whether  the  summer  kindly  warms 
Wi’  life  and  light, 

Or  winter  howls,  in  gusty  storms 
The  lang,  dark  night.” 


HPHE  daily  joys  of  winter  may  be 
small  compared  to  the  larger  joys 
of  the  other  seasons.  But  while  we 
long  for  the  time  when  “April  melts 
into  May-time”  what  delights  one 
wee  Downy  Woodpecker  can  bring 
to  us  as  he  samples  the  budgies’ 
seeds  we  have  added  to  the  bill  of 
fare! 

What  fun,  too,  there  is  in  decipher¬ 
ing  track  language  as,  like  Thoreau, 
we  make  every  walk  a  “pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land  that  lies  about  us.” 
We  follow  tiny  mouse  tracks,  won¬ 
dering  why  all  the  leaps,  to  get  nqw- 
where.  Nature,  we  know,  is  prepar¬ 
ing  her  everlasting  miracle  beneath 
the  snow  blanket.  Do  mice  travel 
under  its  protecting  cover?  Cat  foot 
prints  make  us  breathe  a  little  prayer 
for  all  “those  that  are  hunted  and 
go  in  fear.” 

While  we  saw  the  tracks  of  a  lone 
Jack  rabbit  often,  only  once  did  we 
surprise  him.  How  very  tall  he 
looked  as  he  stretched  himself  on  his 
hind  feet  when  he  stopped  to  watch 
Fogarty’s  merry,  but  futile  pursuit! 

The  pigeon  lofts  that  swallows 
shared  in  summer,  near  the  golf 
course,  have  been  closed.  We  wonder 
if  that  accounts  for  the  fact  that  we 
have  seen  fewer  other  birds  around. 
We  had  hoped  to  see  for  ourselves 
this  year  if,  as  someone  has  said, 
those  Barn  Swallows  always  line 
their  nests  with  small,  only  white, 
feathers. 

Even  though  the  heart  may  make 
its  own  weather,  as  the  poet  says, 
there  are  days  when  our  joys  must 
be  found  indoors  with  books  and 
study. 

We  read  about  the  Horsetail  Fam¬ 
ily,  and  with  what  added  beauty  has 
our  mind’s  eye  now  clothed  this  little 
cryptogam,  since  we  have  examined 
the  spore  of  the  fertile  shoot  to  find 
a  living,  brilliant  emerald. 

A  magic  carpet  transports  us  where 
its  jointed  stems  form  a  forest  in 
miniature  (as  the  giant  jointed  trees 
formed  the  great  forest  primaeval) 
where  grows,  during  the  season, 


bunchberry  and  anemone:  where 
young  poplars  hang  with  the  vivid 
orange  blossoms  of  the  climbing 
honeysuckle;  where  the  sickly  odour 
of  licorice  rises  from  the  broken 
stems  of  the  sweet  cicely;  where  the 
deep  pink  wintergreen  bloom  adds 
ineffable  richness  to  the  gloom  of 
its  background;  where  the  Wilson’s 
Thrush  calls  from  its  cathedral  spires 
as  the  golden  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
catch  the  tall  treetops. 

Regina  is  spreading  out  where,  for 
years,  we  have  enjoyed  the  patches 
of  heavenly  blue  pentstemon.  I  think 
of  all  the  shades  in  that  blue  prairie 
embroidery  as  I  study  the  funnel- 
form  blossom  and  see  the  sterile 
hairy  spatulate  stamen  (the  bearded 
tongue)  beside  the  four  fertile 
stamens. 

A  whole  new  beautiful  world — 
no  matter  what  the  temperature — 
opens  up  for  us.  Studying  with  a 
microscope  not  only  satisfies  one’s 
quest  for  beauty  and  knowledge  but 
amazes  with  the  wonder  and  glory 
of  the  symphony  that  is  a  flower. 
Knowing  them  intimately  breeds,  too, 
a  deep  respect  for  them — for  their 
right  to  grow  and  fulfil  their  des¬ 
tiny. 

To  some,  winter  may  be  a  time 
when  beauty  is  “o’ersnowed  and  bar¬ 
renness  everywhere.”  Yet,  how  often 
have  we  opened  our  doors  of  a  morn¬ 
ing  on  a  fresh  world  of  blue  and 
white,  with  glimmers  of  gold  from 
the  rising  sun.  How  many  times 
have  our  senses  ached  with  the  sud¬ 
den  splendor  of  the  silver  tapestry 
of  the  hedge,  the  pure  poetry  of  the 
trees,  the  ice-bouquets,  the  bowing 
grasses  with  their  frost  fringes!  How 
often  have  we  felt,  as  Mary  felt  be¬ 
fore  her  Son  was  born,  that  the 
“world  was  full  of  soft  music”! 

Our  hearts  hear  that  melody  now, 
but  yet  a  little  while  and  our  eyes 
will  behold  and  our  ears  hear  the 
songsters  of  spring  for  soon,  very 
soon,  the  robins  will  return. 

Yet,  winter  has  its  charms! 
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A  Haven  During  Migration 

Hugh  McLaughlin,  Lewvan. 


The  McLaughlin  Farm  in  Springtime. 


lVrEARLY  every  spring  the  melting 
snow  floods  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  nearby  land  and  for  a  few 
days  the  new  found  lake  becomes 
host  to  a  babbling,  garrulous  con¬ 
vention  of  migrating  water  fowl.  It 
is  a  sort  of  refueling  station  where 
the  expanse  of  water  and  the  con¬ 
venient  feed,  to  be  gleaned  from  last 
year’s  stubble,  make  a  resting  place 
before  the  flight  continues.  The  mild 
length  of  field  can  be  travelled  by 
a  boat.  In  spots  the  stubble  peeks 
through  the  water,  but  in  other  places 
three  to  four  feet  of  water  makes 
for  free  travelling.  A  high  spot  makes 
a  convenient  island  which  when  un¬ 
disturbed  is  covered  with  ducks,  like 
flies.  In  lesser  numbers  their  more 
reserved  and  wary  relatives,  the 
geese,  mingle  with  the  throng.  And 
in  stately  elegance,  with  heads  high, 
the  swans  add  their  distinctive  pres¬ 
ence.  They  have  been  counted  at 
approximately  two  hundred  at  a  time. 

This  expanse  of  water  and  volume 
of  birds  give  an  unfamiliar  air  to 
a  stubble  field.  But  there’s  the  spot, 
I  imagine,  where  the  elevator  on  the 
combine  broke  down  last  fall,  and 
there — where  the  oar  plunges  deep 
beneath  the  surface,  that’s  where 
we  struggled  with  jack  and  plank  to 
release  the  combine  from  last  fall’s 
unseasonable  mud,  to  continue  with 
the  harvest. 

Such  thoughts  are  foreign  to  the 
moment.  We  are  playing  host  to  this 
vast  flock  and  they  are  welcome  to 
the  gleanings  from  the  ground 
stubble,  and  the  restful  water  is 
theirs  to  enjoy.  The  limpid  spring 
air  carries  myriad  voices  far — the 
flat  prairie  is  alive  with  this  fore¬ 


runner  of  summer.  I  rejoice  in  the 
miracle  of  their  sure  returning.  We 
see  only  half  their  lives  here.  In 
what  far  off  climes  they’ve  wintered 
I  know  not.  But  to  nest  and  raise 
their  young  to  a  new  generation,  they 
travel  this  journey  and  we  are  glad 
at  the  sight.  A  group  of  Sandhill 
Cranes  come  floating  in  to  join  their 
resonant  voices  with  the  rest. 

Soon  this  high  tide  forces  open 
snow-choked  ditches  and  in  a  matter 
of  days  the  water  goes  on  down 
stream  into  the  Souris  Creek.  Fields 
dry  up  and  soon  the  new  crop  is 
being  sown.  The  usual  number,  eight 
or  ten  ducks,  remain  to  rest.  Off  in 
the  not  too  far  distance  a  dozen 
Sandhill  Cranes  linger  for  a  few  days 
— striding  around  like  sedate  couples 
in  their  grey  dress  clothes — and  then 
suddenly  breaking  out  in  a  series  of 
wing-flapping  and  jumping.  It  is  their 
courtship  dance.  If  the  tractor  comes 
too  close,  there  is  a  leisurely  run, 
a  take-off  and  flight  to  the  other 
side  of  the  field. 

There  is  some  fertilizing  value  left 
by  these  birds,  and  with  the  flood 
the  crop  is  away  to  a  good  start. 
Still  all  the  harvest  of  the  season 
is  not  wheat  alone.  This  thrill  of 
spring  is  a  highlight  of  the  returns, 
for  back  of  all  this  great  distance 
travelled  and  route  plotted,  must  be 
a  greater  impulse  than  bird  brains. 
In  awe  I  faintly  recall  some  verse 
almost  forgotten: 

“He  who  from  zone  to  zone 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky 
thy  certain  flight, 

In  the  long  hours  that  I  must  tread 
alone 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright.” 
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BURROWING  OWLS 

A.  McPherson,  Saskatoon 


■^/"HILE  driving  north  of  the  city  of 
Saskatoon  on  July  18th  last,  I 
noticed  a  Burrowing  Owl  perched  on 
a  telephone  pole.  The  following  day 
I  went  back  and  investigated  the 
area  and  found  the  owl’s  burrow. 

I  was  very  keen  to  capture  them 
for  banding  purposes  and  thought  I 
might  be  able  to  get  the  young  be¬ 
fore  they  were  on  the  wing.  How¬ 
ever,  I  was  late  for  that  so  decided 
to  take  up  two  traps  to  try  my 
luck.  There  were  seven  in  this  fam¬ 
ily.  I  took  a  single  Potter’s  trap  and 
an  ordinary  lead-in  trap. 

The  owls  had  two  openings  from 
their  burrow  so  I  decided  to  set  one 
trap  at  each  entrance.  The  traps  did 


Prairie  Falcon 

Stuart  P. 

NOTICE  that  under  an  article  writ¬ 
ten  by  Stuart  Houston  about  Red 
Crossbills  you  asked  if  any  other 
localities  were  visited  this  summer 
and  if  so,  were  they  nesting. 

On  June  24,  there  was  a  family 
of  Red  Crossbills  in  our  front  yard. 
The  young  almost  seemed  able  to 
fend  for  themselves,  so  it  is  difficult 
to  say  if  they  were  raised  in  this 
vicinity  or  not. 

I  positively  identified  a  Prairie 
Falcon  in  Saskatoon  along  the  river 
bank  on  December  11,  1951.  The 
main  identifying  features  were  its 
size  and  the  fact  that  “the  underwing 
surface  shows  a  decided  dark  patch 
formed  of  the  smoky  auxiliaries” 
(Taverner).  Taverner  also  says  that 
this  falcon  is  noted  for  preying  on 


not  concern  the  owls  in  the  least,  the 
day  I  placed  them  there — just  used 
them  for  roosting  perches. 

The  first  one  I  captured  was  in 
an  unusual  way.  Going  up  to  the 
traps  one  evening  I  flushed  the  owls 
and  a  Kingbird  came  swooping  down 
at  one,  and  kept  right  after  it  until 
it  was  obliged  to  fly  into  the  Fox-tail 
Grass.  This  happened  about  fifty  feet 
from  where  I  stood,  so  I  ran  across 
and  picked  up  the  owl  and  banded 
it.  I  hoped  the  Kingbird  would  be 
around  every  time  I  came  up,  to  oblige 
me. 

I  banded  two  more,  but  they  were 
both  captured  in  the  lead-in  trap. 
That  was  on  August  5th  and  6th. 
They  left  the  burrow  about  August 
10th  for  good. 

Bird  Banding  Notes,  issued  in 
August,  1950,  shows  that  1,001  Bur¬ 
rowing  Owls  have  been  banded  from 
1942  to  1949. 

Another  rare  bird  that  I  banded 
this  year  was  a  Turkey  Vulture,  cap¬ 
tured  at  Prud’homme,  Saskatchewan, 
and  brought  here  for  identification, 
August  10th,  1951. 


at  Saskatoon 

Jordan 

domestic  pigeons,  and  there  is  a 
sizable  flock  in  the  vicinity  in  which 
it  was  seen.  This  is  the  third  suc¬ 
cessive  year  that  I  have  seen  a 
falcon  under  the  25th  Street  bridge 
at  this  time  of  year.  Its  length  of 
stay  varies  each  year,  the  first  being 
the  longest — December  17  to  March 
15 — this  year  being  the  shortest,  De¬ 
cember  8  to  December  23.  Wouldn’t 
it  be  interesting  to  learn  if  the 
Falcon  I  saw  in  Regina  on  December 
25  was  the  same  one  that  haunted 
the  bridge  in  Saskatoon? 

Large  flocks  of  Bohemian  Wax- 
wings  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of 
Saskatoon  for  the  past  month.  The 
berry  crop  was  a  bountiful  one  this 
fall  and  these  handsome  birds  are 
reaping  their  fill. 
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Twenty  Rooms  in  it 

Mrs.  H.  Rodenberg,  Kinloch 


rjpHE  accompanying  photograph  is 
a  picture  of  my  Purple  Martin 
house.  The  picture  was  taken  four 
years  ago,  just  after  I  had  made  and 
painted  it.  It  has  20  separate  rooms. 
The  first  year  it  was  put  up  the 
Martins  came  and  looked  it  over  but 
did  not  nest  in  it.  The  second  year 
we  had  four  pair.  Last  year  there 
were  sixteen  pair. 

I  love  to  watch  the  birds  and 
every  spring  I  get  the  urge  to  make 
at  least  one  new  bird  house.  This 
spring  I  plan  on  making  a  Bluebird 
house.  There  are  quite  a  few  of 
them  around  here.  One  pair  always 
nests  in  a  bluff  near  the  house. 

We  also  have  Cliff  Swallows.  They 
have  built  such  beautiful  bottle¬ 
shaped  mud  nests  under  the  eaves 
of  our  house!  I  could  spend  hours 
just  watching  them. 

The  Hummingbird  comes  to  my 
window-box  regularly.  This  summer 
I’m  going  to  put  honey  out  for  them, 
as  Madeline  B.  Runyan  mentioned 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  BLUE  JAY. 

Blue  Jays  are  plentiful  around  here. 
They  often  come  and  feed  outside 
the  window,  where  I  have  a  feeding 
tray  for  the  Chickadees. 


PURPLE  MARTINS 

Bryan  J.  Isinger,  Wakaw 
F  all  the  birds  which  will  estab¬ 
lish  themselves  near  the  farm 
home,  I  think  the  Purple  Martin  is 
the  most  interesting. 

Last  summer  over  thirty  pairs  es¬ 
tablished  themselves  in  my  father’s 
farmyard,  one  mile  south  of  Wakaw. 
They  made  their  mud  nests  on  the 
gable  end  of  every  building  in  the 
yard.  Unfortunately,  the  wet  sum¬ 
mer  we  experienced  caused  many 
of  the  nests  to  fall  to  the  ground. 
At  present  I  am  busy  building  apart¬ 
ments  for  their  use  upon  the  arrival 
of  spring. 

The  Purple  Martin  is  the  only 
bird  which  will  occupy  a  nesting 
box  in  colony.  Hence  it  is  useless 
to  build  bird  houses  of  more  than 
one  compartment  for  other  species 
than  Martins. 

I  encouraged  my  last  year’s  school 
class  to  build  bird  houses  according 
to  accepted  standards  of  size,  color 
of  paint,  etc.  I  accepted  a  Bluebird 
and  a  4-roomed  Martin  house.  For¬ 
tunately,  both  houses  were  occupied. 
Two  families  of  Martins  moved  into 
one.  I  hope  the  remaining  two 
rooms  will  also  be  used  this  year. 

Purple  Martins  will  return  year 
after  year  to  an  established  dwell¬ 
ing.  Upon  their  return  in  the  spring 
to  an  ancestral  dwelling,  intruders 
such  as  sparrows  are  rudely  ejected. 
This  often  becomes  a  community  ef¬ 
fort.  I  have  been  told  that  the  in¬ 
truder  is  sometimes  literally  plastered 
with  mud  into  complete  confinement 
which,  of  course,  leads  only  to  death. 
Can  any  member  substantiate  this 
story?  The  other  method  of  ejection, 
and  one  that  I  have  observed,  is 
where  the  intruder  is  showered  with 
a  hail  of  well-aimed  pecks. 

The  Purple  Martin  is  very  often 
mistaken  for  the  Barn  Swallow.  Both 
species  will  build  nests  of  mud,  en¬ 
joy  human  companions,  belong  to  the 
Swallow  family  and  hate  cats — but 
here  the  similarity  stops.  The  best 
means  of  recognition  is  the  tail.  The 
Barn  Swallow  naturally  sports  the 
famed  “swallow  -  tail.”  Mounted 
species  of  these  and  other  birds  may 
be  loaned  from  the  National  Museum 
at  Ottawa. 

Let  us  return  the  friendly  gestures 
of  these  birds  by  inducing  them 
to  our  premises  with  correct  and 
well-built  nesting  boxes. 
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A  REWARDING  PURSUIT 

Hugh  McLaughlin,  Lewvan 


pERHAPS  the  man  who  had  picked 
a  rooster  off  its  perch,  deftly  bled 
and  plucked  it,  and  in  complacent 
ease  could  conjure  up  a  roast  fowl, 

would  be  a  bit  pained  if  you  asked 
him  to  arise  early  in  the  morning — 
before  dawn  and  go  wading  in  some 
marsh — on  the  possible  chance  of 
bringing  home  some  wild  game.  He 
would  not  know  that  your  shivering 
in  the  chill  dawn  was  not  from 
cold  alone,  but  partly  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  hunt — a  tingle  not  unlike 
that  of  your  eager  bird  dog. 

Another  state  similar  to  this  might 
be  the  early  rising  hunter  who  could 
not  view  without  some  dismay  the 
“hunter”  who  departed  for  the 
marshes  without  a  gun  but  rather 
with  an  open  ear  and  eye— field 
glasses  or  camera — a  different  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  same  quarry — but  the 
call  of  the  wild  just  as  impelling. 
True,  the  red  morning  sky  as  it 
emerges  from  the  grayness  overlying 
the  horizon — the  reeds  that  appear 
from  the  shadows  in  the  waters — 


the  soft  sounds  of  awakening  life — 
liquid  tones  of  a  bittern — a  curious 
marsh  wren  whose  quarters  you  have 
invaded — a  V  in  the  water  as  the 
surface  is  pushed  aside  by  a  musk¬ 
rat — all  these  sounds  and  sights  are 
for  both  hunters. 

This  similarity  ends  suddenly  with 
the  first  blast  of  a  hunter’s  gun — 
an  amazing  roar  of  wings  fills  the 
air  —  circling  —  wheeling  —  whistl¬ 
ing  targets — and  all  else  is  forgotten. 
Quite  a  few  people  are  attracted  to 
hunting  before  any  more  profound 
thoughts  of  nature’s  creatures  enter 
their  minds,  but  it  is  a  step  forward 
to  be  able  to  perceive  that  all  game 
is  not  brought  home  in  a  bag.  That 
to  live  quietly  beside  this  wildlife — 
to  pry  into  their  secret  lives  and 
to  contemplate  their  sounds — to  come 
home  with  a  picture  in  the  mind 
only  of  some  aspect  of  the  lives 
of  the  marsh  is  also  a  rewarding 
pursuit.  Long  after  the  bones  are 
picked  from  a  bird,  the  morning  sky 
over  the  marsh  and  the  whistling 
wings  remain  fixed  in  our  memory. 


Across  Western  Canada  with  the  Birds 

in  December 

Clarissa  Stewart,  Fairy  Hill 


“One  for  sorrow,  two  for  joy, 

Three  for  a  girl  and  foui  for  a  hoy. 

. Seven  for  a  secret 

HE  only  rhyme  came  to  mind  as 
we  commenced  our  long  drive 
from  central  Saskatchewan  to  interior 
British  Columbia.  A  Magpie  soared 
across  our  path:  “One  for  sorrow,” 
said  I,  and  a  second  appearing — “two 
for  joy.”  Then  I  ceased  to  count,  for 
they  flew,  with  their  lustrous  ebony 
heads  and  shining  snow-white  cowls, 
at  frequent  intervals,  from  the 
Qu’Appelle  Valley  to  the  Okanagan 
Valley;  south  of  the  border  between 
the  State  of  Washington  to  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia.  One 
wonders  what  these  predators  feed 
upon  when  the  songbirds  have 
migrated,  leaving  empty  nests. 

On  the  Regina  plains  a  small  flock 
of  blackbirds  were  observed  and 
companies  of  Barn  Pigeons  gleaned 
from  the  wheat  left  by  grain  trucks 
on  the  highways.  Then  Snow-bunt¬ 


ings  in  large  gatherings  began  to 
fly  before  the  wind,  veering  with 
each  gust.  These  appeared  all  across 
Dakota  and  Montana  in  the  wintry 
landscape.  A  Downy  Woodpecker 
was  seen  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
in  a  smalltown.  On  a  snowy  wind¬ 
swept  plain,  east  of  the  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  in  Washington,  a  bedraggled 
Meadowlark  staggered  uncertainly 
by  the  side  of  the  road.  Poor  thing! 
It  couldn’t  long  survive  the  snow 
and  raw  damp  weather,  and  we  were 
driving  too  fast  to  try  and  rescue  it. 

Coming  westward  on  the  Kamloops 
road,  a  solitary  belated  Robin  flit¬ 
ted  from  tree  to  tree  in  the  mild 
Okanagan  air.  A  flock  of  Blackbirds, 
not  yet  gone  to  winter  quarters, 
crossed  the  road  and  settled  on  a 
rail  fence.  And  near  the  barns  of 
a  small  farmstead  a  tree  appeared 
to  be  laden  with  some  sort  of  plump 
fruit,  which  on  closer  view,  proved 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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Some  Common  Hawks,  Their  Habits  and  Habitat 

Mrs.  John  Hubbard,  Jr.,  Grenfell,  Sask. 


Hawks  are  like  peo¬ 
ple,  some  like  one 
part  of  the  country 
and  some  another  part. 

Here  at  Grenfell,  where 
we  have  both  prairie 
and  parkland  within  a 
few  miles  of  each  other, 
we  see  many  varieties. 

Probably  our  most 
commQn  hawk  is  the 
Red-tail,  the  resident 
buzzard  in  this  local¬ 
ity.  The  phase  here  is 
quite  a  light  one  with 
pronounced  red  tail 
and  narrow  dark  band 
across  the  abdomen.  I 
have  seen  young  birds 
in  early  fall  that  were 
almost  pure  white,  and  though  I  am 
not  quite  certain,  believed  them  to  be 
Red-tails.  Here  the  Red-tail  is  a  very 
beneficial  bird  and  in  my  10  years 
of  married  life  on  the  farm  have 
never  known  one  to  rob  a  chicken 
yard.  I’ve  also  seen  house  sparrows 
nesting  in  the  lower  storeys  of  their 
bulky  tree  nests! 

Another  buzzard  hawk,  but  not 
quite  as  common  here  as  the  Red-tail, 
is  the  Swainson.  Everyone  who  has 
travelled  on  the  prairies  knows  this 
hawk;  he  is  the  big  chappy  with 
the  dark  band  across  hisi  upper  chest 
who  sits  on  a  telephone  pole  and 
waits  for  you  to  knock  down  his 
dinner.  Mice,  gophers,  and  rabbits 
that  fall  prey  to  passing  cars  are  his 
meat.  He  also  follows  the  farmer 
round  the  fields  performing  amazing 
feats  of  aeronautics  as  he  waits  for 
him  to  turn  up  mice,  shrews  and 
gophers  while  working  combine  stub¬ 
ble  in  fall  or  spring,  and  while  com¬ 
bining  swathed  grain  or  picking  up 
stooks  in  fall.  His  clean-cut  out¬ 
lines  in  flight,  his  familiar  telephone 
pole  observation  post,  his  amazing 
skill  in  flying  and  the  way  he  has 
adapted  himself  to  fit  our  modern 
civilization  have  made  the  Swainson 
among  the  best  loved  of  the  prairie 
hawks. 

A  common  hawk  here  where 
sloughs  and  bush  abound  is  the  spec¬ 
tacular  Marsh  hawk,  the  male  slate- 
blue  and  white,  and  the  female 
rusty-brown  and  white;  both  with 


distinctive  white  rump. 
They  beat  up  and  down 
over  the  brush  and 
sloughs  looking  for 
mice,  shrews,  insects 
and,  I  insist,  nestling 
birds.  We  wage  con¬ 
stant  war  with  this 
species  as  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  our  young 
chickens.  We  have 
found  that  a  pair  of 
these  hawks  nesting 
within  half  a  mile  of 
the  buildings  mean 
trouble.  One  year  while 
I  was  still  unsuspicious 
I  lost  60  of  100  young 
chickens  before  John 
shot  the  offending  fe¬ 
male.  Another  year  a  pair  started  a 
raid  on  the  chicken  yard  but  the  male 
was  shot,  and  the  female,  after  a 
half-day’s  search  for  him,  pulled  out 
and  was  not  seen  again.  It  is  my 
belief  that  a  bird  that  is  such  a 
constant  chicken  thief  must  also  take 
a  heavy  toll  of  small  birds,  especially 
ground  nestlings.  A  chart  I  have 
shows  41%  of  their  food  to  be  small 
birds.  The  Marsh  hawk  builds  its 
nest  on  the  ground. 

A  common  hawk  in  the  migration 
season  is  the  American  Sparrow 
hawk,  that  pretty  little  falcon  who 
deserves  a  much  better  name.  Might 
I  suggest  Varied  hawk,  Vari-coloured 
hawk  or  even  Flaming  hawk  as  a 
better  name  for  this  insect-eating 
falcon.  This  hawk  nests  in  old  wood¬ 
pecker  holes  in  trees  and  should 
therefore  nest  in  this  locality,  but 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  its  nesting 
near  here  for  years.  With  the  thin¬ 
ning  of  the  bush  suitable  nesting 
sites  are  getting  scarcer. 

Before  we  moved  to  our  present 
farm  a  tall  poplar  commanded  the 
lawn  in  front  of  my  father-in-law’s 
bee  yard.  Every  spring  and  fall  a 
Sparrow  hawk  would  stay  for  days 
in  this  poplar,  making  frequent  spec¬ 
tacular  drops  to  the  lawn.  I  sus¬ 
pected  him  of  picking  up  bees  but 
if  he  did  he  did  not  take  them  in 
harmful  quantities,  and  as  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard  suggested  probably  picked  on 
the  less  active  drones. 
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The  true  chicken  hawks,  the  blue- 
backed,  round-winged,  long-tailed 
accipters  such  as  the  Cooper’s  and 
Sharp-shinned  cause  us  little  worry. 
We  only  see  them  in  migration  when 
we  have  no  small  chickens  on  the 
loose.  They  are  hated  by  all  small 
birds  and  when  one  does  turn  up 
kingbirds,  sparrows,  blackbirds  all 
join  in  chasing  them  off.  A  few 
years  ago  we  saw  these  birds  during 
the  summer  and  believed  a  few 
nested  here.  Now  with  a  lot  more 
of  the  land  cleared  we  no  longer 
see  them  except  in  migration. 

The  two  Rough-legged  hawks,  and 
the  larger  falcons  we  see  only  in 
migration,  and  the  Goshawk  as  a  rare 
winter  visitor. 

Both  the  Bald  and  Golden  eagle 
pay  us  sporadic  visits,  sometimes 
of  but  a  few  moments  duration,  at 
other  times  hanging  around  less 
habited  parts  of  the  district  for 
weeks.  Young  of  both  the  Bald  and 
Golden  eagles  have  come  right  into 
our  yard  at  different  times.  A  few 
years  ago  a  young  Golden  eagle 
picked  up  a  pullet  but  dropped  it 
when  the  men  who  were  only  a  few 
yards  away  shouted.  However,  this 
boldness  seems  to  go  with  youth  and 
I’ve  never  seen  an  adult  so  close. 


Across  Western  Canada  with  the 
Birds  in  December 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
to  be  Grosbeaks,  doubtless  from 
northern  regions  colder  than  they 
liked. 

Where  we  came  to  rest  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Okanagan  Val¬ 
ley,  a  bright  colored  pheasant  awak¬ 
ened  us  each  dawn  with  his  hoarse 
crowing  and  could  be  seen  of  a  morn¬ 
ing  walking  proudly  through  the  pines 
and  past  the  house,  even  in  the 
city,  built  as  it  is,  on  hills  and  in 
hollows. 


BIRD  SONG  RECORDS 

Harold  Kreinge,  Hawarden 

I  wonder  if  our  readers  know  about 
the  Vinylite  bird-song  records  sold 
by  the  T.  A.  Allen  Company  of  To¬ 
ronto.  Volume  1  records  72  calls  and 
songs  of  American  birds,  and  Volume 
2  records  50  calls  of  songs  of  birds. 
Many  of  the  recordings  are  realistic 
and  wonderfully  natural.  I  have 
both  of  these  volumes  as  well  as 
a  third  which  records  the  calls  of 
24  Eastern  North  American  frogs 
and  toads.  It  is  splendid. 


A  BOLT  FROM  THE  BLUE 

By  Arthur  Ward,  Swift  Current 

It  was  approaching  dusk,  and 
standing  in  front  of  one  of  the  traps 
in  order  to  let  a  banded  bird  free, 
there  came  a  resounding  thud  against 
the  back  of  the  trap.  Momentarily 
I  was  so  taken  aback  that  the  hawk 
recovered  and  flew  away.  It  had 
seen  the  bird  (Harris  Sparrow)  in 
the  trap  and  apparently  had  struck 
the  trap  feet  first.  Had  it  been  head 
first  it  would  have  knocked  itself 
out.  It  all  happened  so  quickly  that 
I  could  not  identify  it,  but  it  looked 
like  a  Cooper’s  Hawk. 


“I  enjoy  every  article,  and  would 
not  like  to  miss  a  single  copy.  I  find 
Arch  Budd’s  floral  offerings  most  in¬ 
teresting,  and  love  to  walk  with 
Elizabeth  Cruickshank  on  her  little 
tours  and  trips  to  the  Valley.” 

— Mrs.  Arthur  Thompson,  Bangor. 


APPRECIATION 

“I  get  an  opportunity  to  see  quite 
a  few  Society  magazines  but  I  believe 
the  BLUE  JAY  is  the  most  alive 
of  any.  Folks  from  the  utmost  places 
in  the  province  have  a  finger  in  it — 
and  what  a  change  from  that  mimeo¬ 
graphed  sheet!” 

— P.  H.  Du  Boulay,  Montreal. 
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Snowy  Owls  Plentiful 

T.  M.  Beveridge,  Pathlow 

jyjRING  my  frequent  drives 
through  the  country  I  find  that, 
apart  from  English  Sparrows  and 
Magpies,  Snowy  Owls  are  the  species 
most  regularly  observed.  Few  drives 
were  taken  during  the  daylight 
without  seeing  one  or  more;  fre¬ 
quently  three  or  four;  once,  December 
9,  at  least  seven.  Snow  Buntings  ap¬ 
pear  in  considerable  numbers  at 

times.  Other  winter  birds  are  not 
numerous.  Three  Redpoles  were  ob¬ 
served  November  10,  two  Pine  Gros¬ 
beaks  November  8  and  10,  one  Blue 
Jay  November  30,  Northern  Shrikes 
on  October  30,  November  7  and  De¬ 
cember  5.  I  have  not  noticed  Hairy 
Woodpeckers  more  than  half  a  dozen 
times  and  have  seen  no  Downies  since 
winter  set  in. 


A  BLUE  JAY  AT  GRENFELL 

Mrs.  Bilsbury  reports  that  on  Oc¬ 
tober  7  last  she  saw  the  first  Blue 
Jay  that  had  come  into  the  locality 
for  many  years.  The  last  one  seen 
was  about  eight  years  ago  on  a  farm 
about  a  mile  distant. 


Birds  Banded  at  Nipawin 

January  1,  1951,  to  January  1,  1952 
Maurice  Street 


Species  ,  Matthews  Street 

Redtailed  Hawk  .  2 

Marsh  Hawk  . 5 

Long-eared  Owl  . . .  5 

Hairy  Woodpecker  .  3 

Eastern  Kingbird  .  5 

Eastern  Phoebe  .  1 

Least  Flycatcher  . 1  2 

Horned  Lark  .  1 

Barn  Swallow  . . .  7 

Canada  Jay  .  4 

Blue  Jay .  4 

Black-capped  Chickadee  1  7 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch .  1 

House  Wren .  1  5 

Eastern  Robin  .  30  30 

Hermit  Thrush  .  3 

Olive-backed  Thrush  .  6 

Gray-cheeked  Thrush .  9 

American  Pipit .  1 

Bohemian  Waxwing  .  1 

Northern  Shrike . 2 

White-rumped  .  7 

Tennessee  Warbler  .  1  27 

Magnolia  Warbler  .  1 

Myrtle  Warbler  .  2  18 

Bay-breasted  .  3 

Black-poll  Warbler  .  1 

Palm  Warbler .  5  1 

Oven-bird  .  1 

Waterthrush  .  13 

Mourning  Warbler  .  1  1 

Yellow-throat  .  1 

Wilson’s  Warbler  .  1 

Am.  Redstart .  5 

Western  Meadowlark  .  1 

Cowbird  .  1 

Evening  Grosbeak  .  8 

Pine  Grosbeak  .  10 

Purple  Finch  .  37  4 

Hoary  Redpoll  .  17  11 

Common  Redpoll  . 396  511 

Pine  Siskin  . .  7  1 

Am.  Goldfinch  .  1 

Savannah  Sparrow  .  22 

Vesper  Sparrow  .  41 

Slate-col.  Junco  . 155  141 

Tree  Sparrow  .  1 

Chipping  Sparrow  .  2  7 

Clay-col.  Sparrow  .  21  2 

Harris’s  Sparrow  .  12  30 

Gambel’s  Sparrow  .  2  4 

White-thro.  Sparrow  .  93  46 

Fox  Sparrow  .  4  4 

Lincoln’s  Sparrow  .  18  6 

Song  Sparrow .  46  7 

Species  .  34  42 


Totals  . 949  946 
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Skiers  On  a  Mountainside 

Mrs.  Ona  F.  Lick,  Davidson 

DLIZZARD  upon  blizzard,  last  winter,  in  quick  succession  made  life 
tough  for  man,  bird  and  beast.  Drifts  grew  bigger  and  bigger  around 
buildings,  in  slough  willows,  around  stacks  and  on  roads.  Trails  made  one 
day  were  obliterated  the  next.  Farmers  began  taking  shovels  in  sleighs  to 
dig  out  their  horses  in  case  they  became  bogged  down  in  drifts.  Stubble 
fields  were  filled  with  snow,  and  possible  gleanings  of  frozen  wheat  were 
covered.  Cattle  no  longer  could  find  sufficient  food  for  even  a  half-decent 
subsistence.  Horses  left  off  their  pawing.  It  is  no  wonder  that  game  birds 
found  living  difficult,  and  sought  food  near  to  farm  dwellings. 

To  our  great  surprise,  one  morning,  we  saw 
thirteen  big  birds  in  one  row  on  our  honeysuckle 
bushes,  that  is,  in  the  portions  of  shrubs  that  showed 
above  the  drifts.  They  were  Sharp-tailed  Grouse, 
colloquially  known  as  “Prairie  Chickens,”  and  were 
eating  the  abundant  berries.  It  was  amusing  to  see 
their  big  bodies  swaying  in  the  slender  branches,  and 
to  see  them  jump  for  berries  from  the  top  of  a  drift. 

We  conceived  the  idea  of  coaxing  them  closer 
to  the  house  by  scattering  wheat  on  the  drifts — each 
evening  a  little  nearer,  and  finally  right  beneath  the 
windows  on  the  strip  of  ground  which  the  circling 
winds  had  swept  fairly  clean  of  snow.  Beyond  this  strip  was  a  four-foot 
snow  embankment.  It  was  fun  to  see  them  every  morning,  sharp  at  seven, 
start  from  the  slough  and  run  to  their  feeding  ground  as  fast  as  their  little 
snow-shoed  feet  would  carry  them.  Often  we  thought  they  enjoyed  sliding 
down  the  drift,  just  as  much  as  the  children  did. 

Nor  were  the  grouse  the  only  proteges.  Several  coveys  of  Hungarian 
Partridges  fed  out  of  the  pan — a  pan  full  of  wheat  was  a  subsequent  addition 
Rabbits,  too,  came  nightly  to  partake  of  the  hand-out.  Freshly  fallen  snow 
at  night  would  be  covered  with  grouse  and  partridge  tracks  by  morning. 
The  partridges  were  bolder  than  the  grouse,  fed  sooner  out  of  a  pan,  and 
often  drove  the  timid  grouse  away. 

Watching  the  “Prairie  Chickens”  on  the  further  drifts  was  fascinating. 
In  the  caragana  windbreak  the  drifts  wTere  high  and  jagged.  Often  a  flock 
of  grouse  would  come  to  the  peak  of  one  drift,  run  down  it,  one  after  another 
and  up  the  next  drift.  They  seemed  to  be  skiers,  sliding  down  a  mountain¬ 
side  with  sufficient  momentum  to  carry  them  half-way  up  the  next. 


BIRDS  AT  SPRUCE  DALE  FARM 

C.  Stuart,  Francis 


HE  Whistling  Swan  which  we  ob¬ 
tained  last  fall  is  now  completely 
recovered  in  health  and  is  full  of 
pep.  It  seems  quite  contented  along 

with  the  wild  geese.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  spring,  when  we  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  most 
beautiful  bird  at  his  best,  swimming 
on  a  pond  of  freshly  melted  snow 
water,  with  the  warm  spring  sun 
shining  down,  and  the  Killdeers  and 
Mallards,  the  Goldeneye  and  Teal, 
coming  and  going  from  the  pond.  We 
look  forward  also  to  our  own  Canada 
Geese  and  Snow  Goose  indulging  in 
the  luxury  of  sleeping  in  the  sun  on 


the  bank,  after  being  confined  to  a 
building  for  five  months. 

Last  year  we  recorded  79  species 
of  migratory  birds  on  our  farm  and 
in  the  district  nearby.  Several  other 
species  were  seen  but  we  were  unable 
to  identify  them. 

The  flock  of  Ruffed  Grouse  are  with 
us  again  this  winter.  Ten  birds  are 
to  be  seen  in  early  morn  and  late 
afternoon  around  the  barn  and  sheaf 
stacks.  They  just  keep  out  of  our 
way  enough,  so  we  will  not  step  on 
them  when  carrying  in  feed.  We  all 
get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  watching  them 
every  day.  The  dog  ruts  among  them 
and  they  pay  no  attention  to  him. 
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Wildlife  at  Leaf  Lake 

K.  E.  Baines,  Tisdale 


rpHE  American  Eagles  which  built 
a  large  nest  in  a  tall  poplar  at 
the  north  end  of  Leaf  Lake  have 
apparently  occupied  it  each  year 
since,  although  it  is  difficult  to  get 
to  during  the  nesting  season.  I 
walked  by  the  nest  in  early  Decem¬ 
ber  and  noted  that  it  is  considerably 
enlarged.  A  year  ago  there  were  three 
full  grown  eagles  perching  on  dead 
trees  during  early  November. 

A  lone  swan  was  swimming  in  the 
open  water  of  the  river  below  the 
spillway  of  the  dam  during  the  first 
week  in  December.  There  were  no 
ducks  at  all,  which  is  unusual.  Gen¬ 
erally  there  are  quite  a  few  there 
at  this  time.  Evidently  the  early 
freeze-up  drove  them  all  south  early. 

I  mentioned  seeing  a  Fisher  at 
Leaf  Lake  in  my  last  notes.  One 
has  been  seen  there  since  and  two 
have  been  caught,  that  I  know  of. 
Fisher  tracks  were  as  common  as  rab¬ 
bit  tracks  during  deer-hunting  season 
there  last  fall. 

A  trip  made  early  last  June  was 
very  interesting.  Leaf  Lake  has  been 
the  summer  home  of  thousands  of 
American  Coots  or  Mud  Hens.  We 
always  used  their  eggs  for  food.  This 
time  they  were  rare  and  although 
we  searched  for  hours  we  were  not 
able  to  find  a  single  nest.  Every 
other  type  of  water  fowl  abounds. 
Pelicans  come  there  to  feed  but  do 
not  appear  to  nest  there. 

These  birds  are  surely  masters  of 
air  currents.  While  out  nosing  around 
in  a  canoe  with  a  friend  during  the 
June  trip,  we  observed  three  Pelicans 
soaring  about  a  gunshot  above  us. 
As  we  were  in  no  hurry,  and  the 
day  was  pleasant,  we  drove  the  canoe 
into  some  grass  nearby  and  watched. 
They  wheeled  this  way  and  that,  and 
almost  before  we  realized  it  they 
were  practically  beyond  our  vision 
right  above  us — all  without  a  single 
wing-flap.  My  companion  remarked 
that  we  were  really  doing  things 
the  hard  way,  to  be  paddling  about 
in  a  canoe  while  these  majestic  birds 
could  start  from  the  same  level  and 
be  several  thousand  feet  above  us 
while  we  might  have  covered  a  few 
yards. 


We  saw  two  cow  moose,  both  with 
twin  calves,  on  the  way  into  the 
lake.  Later  wolves  got  one  pair  of 
calves  and  possibly  their  mother.  The 
calves  are  delivered  on  the  marshy 
bank  of  the  river  a  mile  from  the 
timber  line  and  never  leave  the  im¬ 
mediate  river  bank  while  young. 

While  walking  down  the  trail  some 
three  miles  from  the  lake  we  met 
a  large  black  bear.  He  was  only 
using  three  legs.  One  front  foot  was 
doubled  up  and  he  never  put  it  to 
the  ground.  He  rose  on  his  hind 
legs  about  sixty  yards  in  front  of 
us,  took  a  good  look,  and  turned 
off  into  the  bush. 

The  Canada  Goose  seems  to  be 
using  Leaf  Lake  a  little  more  each 
year.  There  are  large  areas  of  float¬ 
ing  bog  completely  inaccessible  to 
man  and  this  is  where  the  goose 
rests.  Sometimes  he  may  be  seen 
on  one  of  the  few  sandy  beaches, 
picking  up  gravel. 

We  always  see  the  “cock  of  the 
north”  or  Pileated  Woodpecker  in 
this  area,  and,  of  course,  ravens  dis¬ 
place  crows.  There  are  a  few  strag¬ 
gling  flocks  of  Sandhill  Cranes  and 
Swans  but  these  birds  are  not  com¬ 
mon.  Canvas-backs  and  Redhead 
Ducks  are  numerous  in  the  spring 
and  nesting  season  but  are  never 
encountered  in  the  fall,  all  leaving 
during  late  August.  Tremendous 
flights  of  Teal  of  both  varieties  ar¬ 
rive  in  early  September  and  stay 
for  a  month  or  so.  Pintails  are  almost 
as  common  as  Mallards  and  are  better 
eating.  Bluebills  are  the  most  num¬ 
erous  and  stay  the  latest. 


Black  Swallow-Tail 

C.  H.  Oliver,  Viceroy 

Last  August  I  had  a  good  look  at 
what  I  think  is  the  Black  Swallow¬ 
tail  Butterfly  (Papilio  Polyxenes)  in 
my  own  garden. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  any  BLUE 
JAY  readers,  interested  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Lepidoptera  have  found  the 
larva  of  this  insect — or  was  it  a 
solitary  migrant  from  south  of  the 
border? 
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A  PHEASANT  VENTURE 

By  Arthur  Ward ,  Swift  Current 


WHAT  was  that?  My  attention  as 
I  skirted  the  spruce  trees  was 
arrested  by  seeing  a  smudge  in  the 
snow  the  two  sides  edged  with  streaks 
made  by  wings  alighting,  and  foot¬ 
prints  proceeding  from  there,  larger 
than  those  of  the  Hun.  Partridge. 

I  put  out  feed,  curious  to  know 
more  about  our  visitor.  It  proved  to 
be  a  hen  Pheasant.  This  could  be 
considered  a  rarity  in  our  district. 
Feed  placed  to  keep  it  under  ob¬ 
servation  induced  it  to  stay.  Along 
came  spring  and  during  May  search 
revealed  the  Pheasant  with  a  nest  of 
five  eggs — of  course  infertile. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  then  Pro¬ 
vincial  Game  Commissioner  in  Re¬ 
gina,  Mr.  Ed.  Forsythe,  asking  him 
if  he  could  supply  me  with  a  male 
Ring-necked  Pheasant.  I  had  this 
in  my  possession  the  next  day.  To 
accomplish  this  he  had  phoned  the 
superintendent  of  the  Moose  Jaw 
Wildlife  Park.  A  train  about  to  pull 

out  from  Moose  Jaw  to  Neidpath  was 
caught  and  the  railway  foreman  from 
Burnham  happened  to  be  there  when 
it  arrived.  I  surely  was  surprised 
when  the  foreman  phoned  me  to 
come  and  get  the  Pheasant,  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  asking  for  it. 

I  clipped  a  little  off  the  wing  and 
soon  the  two  Pheasants  were  seen 
together.  The  nesting  site  was  poorly 
chosen  on  the  side  of  the  ditch  of 
the  highway.  After  laying  seven  eggs 
I  found  our  Pheasant  flattened  out 
on  the  road  by  the  heavy  traffic. 
Soon  after  this  the  male  disappeared. 

I  put  the  eggs  under  a  setting 
hen.  Three  young  were  hatched  and 
placed  in  a  pen  and  kept  there  over 
winter.  The  male  and  two  females 
were  afterwards  placed  in  the  grove. 

I  had  intended  keeping  a  selection 
of  the  increase  penned  up  during 
the  winter.  About  four  one  windy 
afternoon  in  the  fall  a  stray  cat  was 
observed  going  into  the  grove.  The 
next  day  there  was  not  a  Pheasant 
to  be  seen.  They  were  found  located 
along  the  banks  of  the  creek  and 
the  vicinity  of  the  Highfield  Dam. 


From  enquiries  made,  they  eventually 
reached  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  were  seen  feeding  with  the 
farmers’  chickens.  One  day,  going 
across  the  creek  I  felt  that  my  ef¬ 
forts  had  not  been  in  vain,  for  I 
observed  a  beautiful  cock  Pheasant 
walking  across  the  road  ahead  of  the 
car. 

The  pheasant  observation  was  short 
lived.  The  former  winters,  mild  and 
with  little  snow,  were  followed  with 
a  succession  of  severe  winters  with 
deep  snow,  rendering  the  thick  and 
natural  bush  undercover  ineffective. 
Thus  our  Pheasant  venture  gradually 
faded  out.  It  cannot  be  disregarded 
that  the  habitat  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  in  establishing  and  re¬ 
taining  species  indigenous  where  dis¬ 
turbing  factors  of  the  ever  encroach¬ 
ing  cultivation  methods  have  not 
kept  pace  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
wildlife  effected. 


Winter  Birds  Scarce 

William  Niven,  Sheho 

TPHE  number  of  species  and  indi- 
-*■  viduals  among  the  birds  was 
smaller  than  usual  this  winter.  It 
was  a  poor  season  for  seeing  them 
around  here  anyway.  Sharp-tailed 
Grouse  were  in  much  lesser  numbers 
than  last  winter.  Some  days  ago  I 
saw  sixteen  but  by  Christmas  bird- 
count  time  they  must  have  moved 
to  other  districts.  The  Woodpeckers 
and  Chickadees  were  fewer  in  num¬ 
ber,  too.  This  may  be  because  much 
of  the  heavy  bush  has  been  cut  off 
our  place.  No  Bohemian  Waxwings 
were  observed  this  season  and  very 
few  Evening  Grosbeaks  earlier  in  the 
winter.  The  Pine  Grosbeaks,  also, 
were  very  scarce,  only  very  small 
groups,  up  to  about  ten,  having  been 
seen.  A  very  few  Common  Redpoles 
were  seen  from  time  to  time.  The 
Snow  Buntings  also  were  scarce  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter.  The  flocks  I  have 
seen  were  much  smaller  than  the 
usual  large  numbers  present  some 
winters. 
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M.  G.  Street,  Nipawin 


WE.  had  a  most  welcome  and  de¬ 
lightful  visitor  to  our  feeding  and 
banding  station  during  the  winter — 
a  female  Ruffed  Grouse. 

Several  times,  early  last  fall,  a 
grouse  put  in  an  appearance  for  a 
brief  few  moments.  However,  as  soon 
as  winter  came  in  earnest,  this  grouse 
(we  believe  it  to  be  the  same  one) 
became  a  daily  visitor. 

The  chief  attraction  appeared  to 
be  the  pulp  of  chokecherries  dropped 
by  a  small  number  of  Evening  Gros¬ 
beaks  while  feeding  at  the  traps. 
This  it  ate  in  large  quantities.  Grain 
was  placed  in  shallow  containers, 
only  to  be  largely  ignored.  This 
was  quite  a  surprise  to  us,  and  a 
disappointment  too,  as  chokecherries 
are  not  so  easily  obtained.  So  feed¬ 
ing  this  Ruffed  Grouse  has  become 
somewhat  of  a  problem. 

It  has  also  caused  us  a  few  anxious 
moments,  as  on  several  occasions  we 
have  happened  to  be  watching  as 
it  left  the  park  across  the  street, 
and  came  flying  swiftly  towards  our 
picture-window,  swerving  at  the  last 
moment  around  the  corner  of  the 
house  to  the  back  where  the  traps 
are  located.  On  one  occasion  it  did 
hit  the  window  with  terrific  force, 
but  at  that,  had  realized  its  mistake 
just  in  time  to  check  its  flight  some¬ 
what  so  that  it  only  lost  a  few 
speckled  breast  feathers,  and  not  its 
life.  It  must  have  got  quite  a  jolt 
though  as  it  did  not  appear  again 
that  day  nor  the  next,  but  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  daylight  the  following  day. 
The  reflection  of  the  trees  on  the 
window  has  also  fooled  other  and 
smaller  birds  sometimes — four  that 
we  are  sure  of  in  three  years,  with 
fatal  results — three  Warblers  and  a 
Flycatcher. 

When  feeding,  the  Grouse  moves 
cautiously  and  is  ever  alert,  but  is 
not  disturbed  greatly  by  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  household,  even  when 


closely  approached.  It  will  also  sit 
quietly  for  hours  on  some  low  perch, 
sometimes  in  a  trap.  It  does  carry 
a  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  band 
now,  and  I  can  truthfully  say  it  was 
one  of  the  quietest  and  least  alarmed 
birds  I  ever  banqled.  Often,  after 
feeding  at  mid-day,  this  grouse  will 
bury  itself  up  to  its  neck  in  soft 
snow.  This  is  interesting  to  see — 
first  it  will  squat  in  the  snow  and 
scratch  the  snow  away  with  its  left 
leg,  tilting  its  body  to  that  side, 
then  scratches  with  its  right,  then 
tilting  to  that  side.  This  it  does 
alternately  until  it  is  completely  cov¬ 
ered  with  only  an  inch  or  two  of 
neck  and  head  showing.  It  then  is, 
to  anyone  not  knowing  it  was  there, 
just  a  piece  of  a  stick  protruding 
from  the  snow. 


Visitors  at  Tisdale 

K.  E.  Baines 

Mountain  Bluebirds  nest  right 
across  this  north  country,  chiefly  in 
telegraph  poles.  Large  flocks  of 
Purple  Finches  visited  here  last  July 
during  a  wet  spell.  They  seemed  to 
feed  on  green  short  grass  lawns. 
They  were  quite  tame  and  came  in 
flocks  of  several  hundred,  alternately 
rising  to  the  trees  and  returning  to 
the  grass.  Belted  Kingfishers  nest  in 
the  cut  banks  of  the  river  adjacent 
to  Tisdale  every  year.  Large  flocks 
of  Bohemian  Waxwings  cleaned  up 
all  the  Mountain  Ash  and  other  ber¬ 
ries  early  in  the  year.  I  saw  one 

Red-headed  Woodpecker  in  June, 
1950,  and  another  in  June,  1951.  Both 
were  near  town,  both  in  full  plumage 
and  both  quite  tame.  Two  Whistling 
Swans  were  shot  during  the  hunting 
season  near  here  last  fall.  They  were 
mistaken  for  geese.  There  were  five 
in  the  flock. 
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BIRDBATHS  IN  WINTER 

Cecelia  L.  Hill ,  Nanaimo,  Vancouver  Island 


■W/ITH  the  advent  of  winter  the 
”  birds  who  have  ignored  the 
feeding  table  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
now  become  regular  and  frequent 
visitors.  First  come  the  Juncos  who 
rarely  visit  at  all  in  the  summer; 
the  Winter  Wrens  who  remain  all 
the  year  round;  the  Spotted  Tow- 
hees,  usually  so  very  retiring  in  their 
habits;  the  Robins,  perhaps  for  a 
change  of  diet;  the  Song  Sparrows, 
large  and  small,  and  the  Varied 
Thrushes,  who  leave  us  for  the  woods 
in  the  spring.  The  odd  Chickadee 
comes  to  the  garden  rarely,  pre¬ 
sumably  because  sufficient  food  more 
to  their  liking  can  be  found  else¬ 
where. 

The  bird  table  is  roofed  with  the 
south  and  east  sides  completely  en¬ 
closed  to  exclude  the  prevailing 
winds  and  rain.  It  is  under  a  rustic 
archway  over  which  in  the  summer 
wisteria  climbs.  The  arch  and 
creeper  protect  the  birds  from  hawks, 
also  hide  the  food  from  Crows  and 
Seagulls  who  hover  overhead  when 
activity  by  the  smaller  birds  attracts 
them  with  their  voracious  appetites. 

The  two  bird  baths,  the  one  some¬ 
what  covered  by  the  wisteria  arch 
and  the  other  by  a  hemlock  from 
the  next  door  garden,  are  fairly 
secluded  from  the  hawks  who,  given 
a  clear  sweep,  will  dive  down  on 
the  small  birds  with  disastrous  re¬ 
sults  and  even  when  they  are  feed¬ 
ing  close  to  the  house. 

The  bird  batths  are  a  constant 
source  of  interest.  Some  birds  dance 


round  the  sides  taking  fluttering 
jumps  into  the  water  and  out  again 
— like  jittery  bathers  at  the  beach — 
before  settling  down  to  a  real  splash. 
Sometimes  I  think  they  appreciate 
the  water  warmed  and  hope  when 
I  do  that  none  who  indulge  suffer 
ill  effects.  I  never  attempted  winter 
bird  baths  on  the  prairie,  but  out 
here  have  the  birds  bathing  all  the 
year  round  even  when  snow  covers 
the  sides  of  the  bird  bath. 

I  have  often  wondered  if  there  is 
any  data  regarding  whether  birds 
bathe  prior  to  rain.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  they  do,  particularly 
on  the  prairie  during  the  summer 
months,  when  before  rain  they 
seemed  to  line  up  in  considerable 
numbers.  Here  in  the  winter  months 
it  seems  to  me  we  always  get  rain 
or  snow  after  they  indulge.  Just  why 
a  bird  should  bathe  before  rain  it 
seems  hard  to  understand  unless  it 
increases  the  secretion  of  oil  in  some 
way  to  protect  the  feathers  from  the 
rain.  A  saturated  bird  is  a  pitiable 
sight. 

Now  whether  all  our  winter 
visitors  are  the  same  birds  who  re¬ 
side  with  us  during  the  summer  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say,  they  may  be 
migrants  from  farther  north  who  win¬ 
ter  with  us  while  our  summer  birds 
go  further  south.  I  have  seen  all 
the  species  mentioned  here  or  else¬ 
where  on  Vancouver  Island  all  the 
year  around  except  the  larger  Song 
Sparrows.  Those  I  have  only  seen 
so  far  during  the  winter  months. 


Mrs.  W.  Hannam,  Verdun,  Que. 

WE  spend  our  summers  on  an  island  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  at  the 
foot  of  the  Lachine  Rapids.  Some  nine  years  ago  this  island  was  made 
a  bird  sanctuary,  and  the  increase  in  bird  life  is  amazing.  We  are  entirely 
cut  off  from  city  life — there  being  no  roads,  consequently  no  cars,  no  electricity 
or  movies.  All  pleasure  is  self  made. 

We  spend  many  hours  watching  birds  and  coaxing  them  to  stay  around 
our  house.  By  the  time  the  summer  is  over  some  of  them  are  quite  tame. 
At  feeding  time  they  will  fly  over  to  meet  me.  Then  a  call  goes  up  and  birds 
come  from  all  over.  Being  near  the  water,  we  have  many  swallows  and 
houses  are  built  for  them  all  over  the  place.  When  the  little  ones  are  about 
to  leave,  excitement  reigns  high  and  they  have  visitors  all  day  long. 

It  is  marvelous  to  watch  all  of  them  and  we  get  hours  of  enjoyment 
with  them,  much  to  the  detriment  of  our  garden  I’m  afraid. 


SUMMARY  OF  10th  ANNUAL  SASKA1 

By  Dr.  Stuart  Hcf 

'W/'ITH  a  total  of  18  localities  reporting,  an  all-time  high  of  40  species  v/ere 
”  recorded.  However,  no  new  species  were  added  to  the  list  of  62  species  seen 
in  the  previous  nine  counts  (note  that  the  form  printed  on  the  back  page  of  the 
last  “Blue  Jay”  omitted  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  and  Magpie,  and  the  American 
Goldeneyes  seen  at  Saskatoon  in  1948  were  overlooked). 

For  the  fifth  time  in  10  years,  Nipawin  had  the  biggest  list  of  species  seen, 
but  still  fell  short  of  the  record  of  25  species  they  set  in  1948. 

The  twelve  species  most  frequently  reported  were,  respectively,  Snow  Bunting, 
Magpie,  English  Sparrow,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Black-capped  Chickadee,  Hungarian 


Big  River  (wooded  and  meadows);  De¬ 
cember  30,  1951,  11  a.m.  to  2.30  p.m. 
Cloudy,  north  15  m.p.h.,  20  below,  12 
inches  snow.  Two  observers,  5  miles 
on  foot.  11  plus  1  species. — Anne  and 
Sam  Olson. 

Bladworth  (rolling  cultivated  land,  many 
sloughs  rimmed  with  poplar  and  wil¬ 
low);  January  2,  1952,  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
Clear,  4  m.p.h.,  4  to  17  above,  4  inches 
snow.  2  hours  and  5  miles  on  foot. 

6  plus  4  species. — P.  Lawrence  Beckie. 
Broadview  (parkland  and  open  country, 

also  Qu’Appelle  Valley);  December  26, 
1951,  11  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Clear,  light, 
zero,  3  inches  snow.  7  hours  and  92 
miles  by  car.  6  plus  1  species. — Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  I.  Thacker. 

Dilke  (rolling  prairie  with  sparsely 
scattered  “bluffs”);  December  3i, 

1951,  10.30  a.m.  to  12.30  and  2  to  3.30 
p.m.  Clear,  N.W.  at  8  m.p.h.,  22  to  26 
below,  4  inches  snow.  Four  observers 
in  two  parties.  1  hour  and  6  miles  by 
car,  2V2  hours  and  3  miles  on  foot. 

7  species. — J.  B.  Belcher,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Stuart  Houston,  Wilfred  McArton. 

Gerald  (around  farmyard);  January  2, 

1952,  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Clear,  then 
cloudy,  S.W.,  10  above,  12  inches  snow. 
6  plus  3  species. — Lad.  Martinovsky. 

Grenfell  (parkland  and  open  country); 
December  28,  1951,  10.30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
Clear,  west  15  m.p.h.,  5  above,  3  inches 
snow.  4V2  hours,  6  times  over  same 


areas);  January  2,  1952,  10  a.m.  to 

4  p.m.  Overcast,  10  m.p.h.,  10  above, 

8  inches  snow.  2  hours  by  car,  3  hours 
on  foot.  6  plus  2  species. — W.  Yan- 
chinski. 

Nipawin  (cultivated  fields,  wasteland, 
pine  and  spruce);  December  30,  1951, 
10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Cloudy,  N.W.  at 
10  m.p.h.,  15  below,  6  inches  snow. 
3  observers  together.  7  hours  and  70 
miles  by  car.  14  plus  8  species. — 
Walter  and  Billy  Matthews,  Maurice 

G.  street.  . 

Pathlow  (open  fields  and  wooded 
patches,  Pathlow  to  Beatty  and  Ethel- 
ton);  December  30,  1951,  9.30  to  10.30 
a.m.  and  1  to  2  p.m.  Overcast,  north¬ 
erly,  5  to  15  below,  12  inches  snow. 
35  miles  by  car.  7  plus  3  species. — 
Rev.  Thos.  M.  Beveridge. 

Sheho  (parkland);  December  28,  1951, 

9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Clear,  light,  S.W., 

5  below  to  10  above,  3  inches  snow. 

6  hours  doing  farm  chores.  8  plus  2 
species. — William  Niven. 

Somme  (open  fields  and  poplar  bluffs; 
heavy  poplar,  birch  and  spruce  for¬ 
est);  January  1,  1952,  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
Clear,  5  m.p.h.,  10  to  30  below,  7 
inches  snow.  5  hours  and  10  miles 
on  foot.  10  plus  9  species. — Ronald 
and  Donald  Hooper. 

Spirit  Lake  (parkland);  December  26, 
1951.  Clear,  light  wind,  zero  to  10 
below,  2  inches  snow.  1/- 


V2  hour  and 

11  miles  hauling  grain.  '8  plus  ^  miles  by  car,  chores  around  yard, 

species. — John  Hubbard,  Jr.  plus  2  species. — William  Anaka. 

Hawarden  (prairie);  December  27,  195r;  Wallwort  (about  farm  and  down  side 


9  a.m.  to  1.30  p.m.  Clear,  calm,  zero, 
4  inches  snow.  4  miles  by  car,  3172  on 
foot.  6  species. — Harold  Kvinge. 

Humboldt  (No.  6  highway,  Regina  via 
Watson  to  Humboldt);  January  2, 
1952,  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Clear,  west, 
zero,  9  inches  snow.  7V2  hours  and 
160  miles  by  car.  7  species. — W.  A. 
Brownlee. 

Lumsden  (town  streets  and  15  miles  on 
highway  11);  January  1,  1952,  12.30 
to  1.30  p.m.  Clear,  25  below,  4  inches 
snow.  4  species. — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart 

Houston.  . 

Melville  (highway  15  miles  south);  De¬ 
cember  23,  1951,  10  a.m.  Clear,  calm, 

10  above,  two  inches  snow.  4  species. 
— Ruth  and  Cliff  Shaw. 

Naicam  (open  fields,  isolated  wooded 


roads);  December  26,  1951,  10  a.m.  to 
2  p.m.  Clear,  7  m.p.h.,  15  below,  14 
inches  snow.  4  hours  and  5  miles  on 
foot.  7  plus  2  species. — J.  Turnquist. 

Yorkton  (parkland;  15-mile  diameter); 
December  26,  1951,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
Overcast  at  noon,  otherwise  clear, 
N.W.  at  10  m.p.h.,  5  to  9  below,  2 
inches  snow.  15  observers  in  6  parties. 
5V2  hours  and  48  miles  by  car,  7V2 
hours  and  7  miles  on  foot.  14  species. 
— Norma  Beck,  Wayne  Bjorgan, 

Brother  Clarence,  Brother  Vincent, 
Henry  Chilman,  Jr.,  Lionel  Coleman, 
Ronald  Coleman,  Dr.  C.  J.  Houston, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Houston,  Professor 
Charles  Lightbody,  Tony  Pawluk, 
Paul  Welgan,  Ronald  Welgan,  D’Arcy 
Wershler. 


HEWAN  CHRISTMAS  BIRD  COUNT 

m,  Yorkton 

irtridge,  Downy  Woodpecker,  Hairy  Woodpecker,  Ruffed  Grouse,  Snowy  Owl, 
Dmmon  Redpoll  and  Blue  Jay.  The  game  birds  are  thus  more  in  evidence  than 
most  previous  counts. 

Two  male  and  two  female  red-winged  blackbirds  were  seen  at  close  range 
;ar  a  spring  on  the  western  outskirts  of  Yorkton  by  Brothers  Clarence  and 
incent.  A  male  and  female  red-winged  and  a  female  Brewer’s  blackbird  were 
intering  about  the  farmyard  of  P.  L.  Beckie  at  Bladworth.  One  slate-colored  junco 
mained  at  Somme  from  a  flock  of  hundreds  present  in  November.  It  was  quite 
me  and  was  killed  bv  a  cat  in  mid-January. 


)ISTRIBUTION  AND  TOTALS  BY 
SPECIES 

(Species  in  brackets  were  seen  be- 
/een  December  23  and  January  2, 
it  not  on  the  day  of  the  count  re¬ 
nted  above.) 

oshawk — Dilke,  1. 
geon  Hawk — Yorkton,  1. 

>ruce  Grouse — (Nipawin,  3). 
iffed  Grouse — Gerald,  6;  Nipawin,  3; 
Sheho,  3;  Yorkton,  1.  (Big  River,  3); 
(Grenfell,  1);  (Pathlow,  4);  (Wall- 
wort,  3). 

larp-tailed  Grouse — Bladworth,  18; 
Broadview,  3;  Dilke,  5;  Grenfell,  41; 
Humboldt,  6;  Melville,  8;  Nipawin,  19; 
Pathlow,  1;  Sheho,  1;  Yorkton,  10. 
(Gerald,  12);  (Somme,  1). 

ungarian  Partridge — Bladworth,  41; 
Dilke,  6;  Hawarden,  10;  Humboldt, 
10;  Nipawin,  8;  Pathlow,  5;  Sheho,  5; 
Yorkton,  5.  (Somme,  7). 

reat  Horned  Owl — (Gerald,  1);  (Path- 
low,  1);  (Spirit  Lake,  2). 
lowy  Owl — Bladworth,  1;  Dilke,  1; 
Humboldt,  2;  Naicam,  1;  Pathlow,  1; 
Yorkton,  1.  (Sheho,  1);  (Somme,  1). 
iwk  Owl — Big  River,  1. 
lort-eared  Owl — Hawarden,  1. 
leated  Woodpecker — Big  River,  1. 
(Nipawin,  1). 

airy  Woodpecker — Big  River,  2;  Gren¬ 
fell,  1;  Naicam,  1;  Nipawin,  3;  Sheho, 
1;  Somme,  4;  Wallwort,  2.  (Spirit 
Lake,  1). 

owny  Woodpecker — Big  River,  2;  Ger¬ 
ald,  1;  Nipawin,  1;  Sheho,  1;  Spirit 
Lake,  1;  Wallwort,  1.  (Bladworth,  1); 
(Naicam,  1);  (Somme,  2). 

retie  Three  -  toed  Woodpecker — 

(Somme,  1). 

American  Three-toed  Woodpecker — 

Somme,  5. 

orned  Lark — Lumsden,  2. 

mada  Jay — Big  River,  2;  Somme,  8; 

Wallwort,  3.  (Nipawin,  11). 

lue  Jay — Big  River,  6;  Broadview,  1; 

Gerald,  2;  Somme,  10;  Wallwort,  2; 

Yorkton,  2.  (Nipawin,  6). 

agpie — Big  River,  1;  Bladworth.  6, 

Broadview,  5;  Dilke,  2;  Grenfell,  13, 

Humboldt,  12;  Melville,  1;  Naicam,  1; 

Nipawin,  6;  Pathlow,  8;  Sheho,  3; 

Spirit  Lake,  3;  Wallwort,  2;  Yorkton, 

24.  (Gerald,  3);  (Somme,  3). 


Raven — Nipawin,  1;  Somme,  10. 

Black-capped  Chickadee — Big  River,  22; 
Broadview,  2;  Gerald,  4;  Grenfell,  2; 
Lumsden,  3;  Naicam,  2;  Nipawin,  9; 
Somme,  4;  Spirit  Lake,  6;  Wallwort,  5; 
Yorkton,  10. 

Hudsonian  Chickadee — Somme,  4.  (Nipa¬ 
win,  5). 

White-breasted  Nuthatch — Big  River,  2; 
Somme,  4. 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch — (Nipawin,  1). 

Brown  Creeper — (Somme,  1,  on  January 
2nd). 

Bohemian  Waxwing — Humboldt,  50; 

Nipawin,  1. 

Northern  Shrike — (Nipawin,  1). 

European  Starling — Grenfell,  3.  (Blad¬ 
worth,  1);  (Pathlow,  1). 

English  Sparrow'— Blad worth,  25;  Broad¬ 
view,  100;  Dilke,  50;  Gerald,  6;  Gren¬ 
fell,  70;  Hawarden,  120;  Humboldt, 
30;  Lumsden,  60;  Melville,  20;  Nai¬ 
cam,  6;  Nipawin,  1;  Pathlow,  25; 
Spirit  Lake,  4;  Yorkton,  373.  (Somme, 
50). 

Western  Meadowlark — (Grenfell,  1,  on 
December  26th). 

Red-winged  Blackbird — Yorkton,  4; 
Bladworth,  2. 

Brewer’s  Blackbird — Bladworth,  1; 
Hawarden,  1. 

Evening  Grosbeak — Naicam,  1;  Nipawin, 
39. 

Pine  Grosbeak — Big  River,  1;  Gerald, 
20;  Nipawin,  58;  Wallwort,  14;  York¬ 
ton,  5  (Sheho,  6);  (Spirit  Lake,  6). 
Hoary  Redpoll — (Nipawin,  30). 

Common  Redpoll — Big  River,  25;  Gren¬ 
fell,  40;  Nipawin,  2,000;  Sheho,  5; 
Somme,  25;  Yorkton,  8.  (Broadview, 
30). 

White-winged  Crossbill — Yorkton,  2. 
Slate-colored  Junco — Somme,  1. 

Tree  Sparrow — Hawarden,  1. 

Snow  Bunting — Big  River,  5;  Blad¬ 
worth,  4;  Broadview,  1,000;  Dilke,  2; 
Grenfell,  1;  Hawarden,  500;  Hum¬ 
boldt,  200;  Lumsden,  80;  Melville, 
350;  Nipawin,  414;  Pathlow,  1;  Sheho. 
30;  Spirit  Lake,  3;  Yorkton,  395. 
(Naicam,  50);  (Somme,  8);  (Wall¬ 
wort,  25). 
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Winter  Birds  at  Meadow  Lake 

Frank  Roy 

1%/TEADOW  LAKE,  a  town  of  some  2,500  people  in  the  far  northwest  corner 

of  Saskatchewan,  is  the  most  northerly  large  community  in  Saskatche¬ 
wan.  Situated  in  an  expansive  flat  which  has  been  largely  cleared  of  all  its 
former  timber,  it  is  an  island  of  farmland  surrounded  by  a  dense  cover  of 
forest.  To  the  south  of  the  town  is  the  height  of  land.  All  waters  to  the 
north  of  this  height  of  land  flow  to  the  Churchill;  to  the  south  they  empty 
eventually  into  the  North  Saskatchewan. 

While  Meadow  Lake  itself  is  almost  treeless,  it  is  but  a  matter  of 
6  to  8  miles  in  any  direction  before  one  encounters  substantial  wooded  plots. 
Meadow  Lake,  from  which  the  town  derives,  its  name,  is  a  large,  shallow 
body  of  water  about  one  mile  east  of  town.  Within  a  40-mile  radius  there 
are  several  other  typical  northern  lakes.  These  include  Green  Lake,  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  early  history  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company;  Loon  Lake,  a 
commercial  resort;  Grieg,  Flotten  and  Waterhen  Lakes.  Several  rivers  course 
through  the  area,  including  the  Meadow,  the  Loon,  the  Waterhen  and  the 
Beaver.  The  latter  is  a  tributary  of  the  Churchill.  Naturally,  we  in  town 
here,  see  a  great  many  woodland  birds  because  of  our  proximity  to  the 
forests  and  lakes  which  have  been  mentioned  above. 

The  season  of  1951-52  has  been  interesting  for  winter  visitors.  February, 
an  unusually  mild  month,  brought  more  visitors  than  we  have  had  in  any 
of  the  last  three  years.  Almost  every  day  a  person  can  go  out  and  hear 
the  familiar  reedy  whistle  of  Bohemian  Waxwings  as  they  sit  perched  in 
a  nearby  berry  tree  or  maple.  Occasionally  a  flock  of  Evening  Grosbeaks 
visits  us,  but  they  are  not  nearly  as  familiar  as  their  showy  relatives,  the 
Pine  Grosbeaks.  Pine  Grosbeaks,  in  flocks  of  5  to  75,  canvass  every  tree 
and  bush  in  Meadow  Lake  from  January  through  March. 

Other  visitors  which  come  into  town  from  the  forests  include  the  Blue 
Jays — and  surprisingly  enough,  they  are  not  the  friendly  inquisitive  birds 
which  Mrs.  Priestly  described  when  she  chose  the  name  “Blue  Jay”  for  our 
magazine.  In  Meadow  Lake,  at  least,  they  are  shy,  retiring  creatures  which 
never  allow  an  approach  as  close  as  one  would  like.  How  did  Nature  ever 
imprison  a  bit  of  the  sky’s  blue  in  their  plumage? 

Canada  Jays  very  rarely  leave  the  confines  of  the  woods,  and  not  more 
than  two  or  three  will  be  observed  all  winter  within  the  town  limits. 
Redpolls,  too,  are  spasmodic  visitors.  Last  week  we  welcomed  several  hundred 
of  them.  This  week  there  isn’t  one  to  be  heard  or  seen.  Snow  Buntings  often 
fly  over  town  singly  or  in  pairs,  but  for  flocks  we  have  to  go  out  on  the 
highways  in  the  woods.  Flocks  of  several  hundred  will  settle  on  the  roads 
which  in  many  cases  are  the  only  open  spots  for  miles  around. 

Several  times  this  winter,  one  of  my  students  has  mentioned  to  me: 
“Say,  did  you  see  those  crows  today?  I  saw  them  and  they’re  really  big.” 
The  “crows”  which  they  see  are  Ravens.  This  year  they  have  come  very 
close  to  town,  and  if  one  is  lucky  he  may  see  10  to  12  of  these  “big  crows” 
in  an  afternoon’s  drive  near  town.  On  the  same  drive  he  may  see  the  tracks 
of  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Hungarian  Partridge  and  Ruffed  Grouse  in  the 
grain  fields  and  forest  borders  away  from  town.  None  of  these  birds  are 
numerous,  since  this  community  is  very  “trigger-happy”  every  autumn.  A 
visiting  cousin  of  the  grouse  and  partridge  is  the  Willow  Ptarmigan  which 
comes  south  when  it’s  really  cold.  This  winter  I  haven’t  spied  one  of  these 
snow  white  fowl,  but  three  years  back  they  even  came  into  the  gardens 
at  the  edge  of  town. 

A  drive  out  to  the  Saint  Cyr  Hills  to  the  northwest  of  town  always 
reveals  a  number  of  magpies.  These  birds  are  typical  of  the  hills  and 
coulees  of  the  region.  Hairy  and  Downy  Woodpeckers  are  found  throughout 
the  area  and  once  in  a  while  the  observers’  heart  skips  a  beat  when  he  sees 
a  Pileated  Woodpecker.  The  latest  specimen  was  seen  at  Loon  Lake,  40 
miles  southeast  of  Meadow  Lake.  Two  other  birds  should  be  mentioned  in 
any  list  of  our  northern  birds.  These  are  the  Snowy  and  Horned  Owls. 
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One  Snowy  Owl  was  shot  here  last  fall,  long  before  the  snow  came.  Perhaps 
he  was  a  harbinger  of  that  extended  cold  snap  we  had  during  December 
and  January. 

And  finally,  the  Chickadee,  that  merry  little  chirper  which  is  always 
around  to  brighten  our  spirits  even  on  the  coldest  January  morning.  To 
me,  they  seem  to  be  a  northern  compensation  for  the  noisy  English  Sparrow 
which  they  superficially  resemble.  Is  there  anyone  who  would  not  gladly 
exchange  twenty  sparrows  for  one  of  those  chickadees? 

Well,  it  won’t  be  long  before  the  first  notes  of  the  Horned  Lark  come 
floating  down  to  us  from  leaden  March  skies.  Once  again  we  will  be  eagerly 
anticipating  the  first  Pintail,  the  first  Meadow  Lark,  the  first  Mountain 
Bluebird.  Who  among  us  does  not  thrill  to  the  age-old,  ever-new  rhythm 
of  the  seasons  with  its  familiar  pattern  which  still  permits  of  intriguing 
surprises?  Up  here  on  the  northern  fringe  of  settlement,  we’ll  be  waiting, 
watching  and  listening  for  the  first  spring  arrivals. 


“Today  I  Saw  The  Dragon-Fly  Come  From 
The  Wells  Where  He  Did  Lie ” 

Hugh  McLaughlin,  Lewvan 


|^|NE  spring  morning  in  the  early 
hours  while  preparing  the  tractor 
for  work,  and  noting  that  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  radiator  were  down,  I 
sought  water  at  the  creek  to  re¬ 
plenish  it.  While  bending  over  grass 
and  weeds  to  fill  my  pail,  I  was 
treated  to  an  assembly  line  view 
of  the  emergence  of  a  dragonfly 
nymph — a  small  compressed  aquatic 
insect — a  veritable  submarine — into 
the  greatly  enlarged  gauzy-winged 
adult  dragonfly;  free  flier  of  the 
air  and  sky — a  versatile  airplane. 

The  first  nymph  had  but  lately 
emerged  from  the  water  and  had 
fastened  itself  several  inches  above 
the  surface  to  a  reed.  The  skin  had 
parted  at  the  back  of  the  thorax 
and  the  new  creature  was  literally 


tumbling  backwards  out  of  its  skin. 
The  second  insect  was  hanging  in 
stillness  to  its  cast  nymphal  form, 
waiting  for  its  body  to  harden  and 
for  tiny  sprouts  to  unroll  and  spread 
— waiting  for  its  wings. 

The  nymphal  forms  remain  clinging 
to  the  reeds  long  after  the  adult 
dragonfly  takes  off — until  rain  or 
mechanical  disturbances  brushes 
them  off.  The  third  insect  was  ex¬ 
perimentally  raising  and  lowering 
new  wings,  testing  and  hardening  for 
its  new  life.  Glancing  back  again 
to  the  first  one,  the  abdomen  had 
grown  considerably.  It  still  hung 
backward  in  a  circle  and  would  soon 
be  able  to  grasp  the  reed  below,  free 
itself  from  the  limited  confines  of 
its  aquatic  form  and  await  its  wings 
also.  However,  the  demands  that  sent 
me  here  still  awaited — this  whole 
process  would  require  an  hour  or 
more — so  filling  the  pail  I  departed 

In  the  aquarium  there  were  several 
damsel-fly  nymphs  which  are  quite 
like  small  editions  of  the  dragonfly, 
although  the  wings,  when  at  rest, 
lie  together  in  line  with  the  abdo¬ 
men  instead  of  at  right  angles  as  are 
the  wings  of  the  larger  insect.  The 
nymphs  have  three  leaf-like  gills  at¬ 
tached  to  the  end  of  the  abdomen, 
which  they  gently  wave  back  and 
forth  when  resting — no  doubt  to 
aerate  the  gills. 

One  nymph  seemed  to  have  grown 
tired  of  the  water,  hovered  near  the 
surface  and  readily  climbed  out  on 
my  finger.  As  we  were  leaving  the 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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A  RAILWAY  INVADER 

Archie  Budd,  Swift  Current,  Saskatchewan 

rT'HERE  are  some  plants  which  ap- 
pear  to  have  a  particular  affinity 
to  railway  tracks,  and  a  species  of 
Catchfly,  Silene  spp.,  is  an  outstand¬ 
ing  example.  This  is  the  Smooth 
Catchfly,  Silene  Cserei,  a  plant  grow¬ 
ing  from  12  to  24  inches  high  with 
clasping,  opposite  leaves  from  1  to 
3  inches  long,  which  are  oblong, 
smooth  and  thick.  The  inflorescence 
is  an  elongate,  narrow  panicle  of  two 
erect  branches,  with  the  flowers  in 
whorls,  with  white  petals  and  a 
pinkish,  ovoid  calyx  about  Vz  an 
inch  long  and  constricted  at  the 
mouth.  It  is  probably  a  biennial  with 
a  tap  root,  although  some  authorities 
list  it  as  an  annual  and  one  mono¬ 
graph  classes  it  as  perennial.  It  much 
resembles  Bladder  Campion  and  our 
early  collections  were  so  labelled,  but 
Bladder  Campion  is  a  perennial  with 
running  rootstocks,  and  with  green¬ 
ish,  much  inflated  calyx,  not  much 
constricted  at  the  mouth. 

Smooth  Catchfly  has  been  collected 
in  North  Dakota  as  long  ago  as  1916 
but  was  not  plentiful  then.  It  was 
found  beside  the  railway  east  of  Swift 
Current  in  1939  and  by  1944  Mr. 
Eastham  found  it  very  plentiful  in 
the  railway  yards  at  Prince  George, 
British  Columbia.  Now  it  is  almost 
the  dominant  plant  along  the  tracks 
in  the  vicinity  of  Swift  Current  and 
is  spreading  rapidly  there. 


AN  INTERESTING  GROUP 

W.  C.  McCalla,  Calgary 

ern  Lady’s  Slipper  (Cypripedium 
passerinum)  and  at  the  right  two 
nice  specimens  of  Orchis  (Orchis  ro- 
tundifolia). 

“It  is  unusual,”  writes  Mr.  McCalla, 
“to  find  a  single  flowering  stem  of 
Cypripedium  passerinum  —  they 
usually  grow  in  clumps.  This  solitary 
‘queen’  surrounded  by  lesser  plants 
seemed  worth  recording.” 


“I  wouldn’t  like  to  be  without  this 
very  informative  interesting  maga¬ 
zine.  It  means  more  to  me  than 
any  words  I  could  use  to  express.” 

- — Mrs.  O.  L.  Wolters,  Tolland,  Alta. 


The  photograph  was  taken  by  Mr. 
McCalla  at  Banff.  On  the  left  is 
the  Northern  Anemone  (Anemone 
parviflora),  at  the  centre  the  North- 
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The  Mystery  of  the  Fairy  Ring 


■DECENTLY  we  have 
had  several  en¬ 
quiries  as  to  why  cer¬ 
tain  mushrooms  grow 
in  the  ring  in  the 
meadow.  The  most  re¬ 
cent  was  from  Mr. 

Martinoviski  of  Gerald, 

Sask.  “I  am  curious  to 
know,”  he  writes,  “why 
a  small  variety  of 
mushrooms  grow  in 
perfect  circles.  Some 
of  the  circles  among 
the  grass  are  larger 
than  others,  but  in  the 
inside  there  is  always 
a  darker  green  than 
the  surrounding  grass.” 

So  regular  and  geometrical  are 
these  rings  that  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  superstitious  and  ignorant 
have  thought  they  were  planted’  by 
fairies.  Science,  however,  has  taught 
us  better.  The  rings  originate  from 
a  single  fungus,  which  takes  so  much 
nourishment  from  the  ground  imme¬ 
diately  round  it  as  to  render  the 
soil  unsuitable  for  further  repro¬ 
duction  of  fungus.  The  spawn,  how¬ 
ever,  spreads,  and  in  the  second  year 
a  crop  of  these  little  mushrooms  is 
produced  in  a  circle.  Again  the  same 
thing  happens,  and  so  the  circle  is 
an  ever  widening  one. 

Another  feature  of  the  fairy  ring 
that  has  added  to  the  superstitious 


— Photo  by  Hugh  M.  Halliday 
awe  with  which  it  is  regarded  is  the 
exceptional  greenness  of  the  grass 
just  inside  the  circle.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  dead  fungi  have 
manured  the  soil  and  made  it  par¬ 
ticularly  suited  to  grass-growing.  It 
is  richer  in  this  respect  than  the 
soil  outside  the  ring. 

The  Fairy  Ring  Mushroom  (Mar- 
asmius  oreades  Fr.)  is  an  edible 
variety.  It  is  said  to  be  a  good  species 
to  dry  for  winter  use.  The  color 
of  these  mushrooms  varies  from 
brownish  to  tan,  buff,  or  may  fade 
to  nearly  white.  The  stem  is  one 
to  three  inches  long  and  one-eighth 
to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 


A  Good  Turn 

Mrs.  A.  Kryski,  Yorkton 

The  Robins  had  returned.  It  was 
the  nesting  season.  This  particular 
morning,  I  happened  to  be  looking 
out  the  kitchen  window  at  the  gar¬ 
den.  I  saw  a  Robin  walking  up 
and  down  and  a  short  distance  from 
him  a  Grackle  was  doing  the  same. 
It  looked  strange,  for  as  a  rule  these 
birds  are  not  too  friendly.  I  de¬ 
cided  to  investigate.  There  I  found 
a  mother  Robin  snared  in  a  piece 
of  string  I  had  used  the  summer 
before  to  tie  up  some  plants.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  Robin  had  tried  to  get 
the  bit  of  string  for  her  nest  and 
had  gotten  the  loop  over  her  head 
and  was  not  able  to  get  away.  Her 


mate  seeing  her  plight  had  kept  con¬ 
stant  watch.  I  released  the  bird  and 
she  flew  to  her  mate  in  the  tree. 


Willows  of 
Saskatchewan 

Unfortunately  the  Key  to  the  “Wil¬ 
lows  of  Saskatchewan”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  last  issue,  was  printed 
in  such  a  way,  without  marginal  in¬ 
dentations,  as  to  render  it  useless. 
We  are  very  sorry  that  this  hap 
pened. 

At  his  own  expense,  Mr.  August 
J.  Breitung,  the  author,  has  had  the 
Key  reprinted.  A  copy  of  this  valu¬ 
able  reference  is  inserted  in  this 
issue. 
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Additions  to  the  Plants  of  Saskatchewan 

August  J.  Breitung 

A  “List  of  the  Flowering  Plants,  Ferns  and  Fern  Allies  of  Saskatchewan*’ 
was  published  by  W.  P.  Fraser  and  R.  C.  Russell  in  1937,  cataloguing  1,405 
plant  species,  based  on  herbarium  specimens  preserved  in  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon.  The  list  aroused  further  interest  in  the  flora  of 
Saskatchewan,  and  as  a  consequence  many  species  not  previously  recorded 
were  collected.  In  1944,  “A  Revised  Annotated  List  of  the  Plants  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan”  was  published,  listing  1,536  species  which  included  131  additions. 
Unfortunately,  Dr.  Fraser  died  in  1943  before  the  second  list  was  completed. 
The  latter  was,  however,  published  after  his  death. 

Following  publication  of  the  revised  list  (1944),  the  writer  endeavored 
to  maintain,  as  far  as  possible,  a  record  of  all  the  plants  reported  which 
have  not  previously  appeared  in  the  botanical  literature!  available  for  Sas¬ 
katchewan.  No  additions  have  been  made  without  a  study  of  the  specimens 
cited  below. 

The  nomenclature  followed  in  the  present  list  of  42  additions,  is  in 
accordance  with  that  used  in  Fraser  and  Russell’s  List — the  purpose  being 
to  make  both  lists  more  convenient  to  use  concurrently. 


Botrychium  simplex  E.  Hitchc.  Little 
Grape-fern.  Cypress  Hills. 

Lilaea  scillioides  (Poir.)  Haum.  Flow¬ 
ering  Quillwort.  Trossachs. 

Alopecurus  occidentalis.  Scribn.  West¬ 
ern  Foxtail.  Cypress  Hills. 

Panicum  Wilcoxianum  Vasey  Wilcox’s 
Panic-grass.  Prince  Albert. 

Poa  nevadensis  Vasey  Nevada  Blue- 
grass.  Cypress  Hills. 

Carex  microptera  Mack.  Small¬ 
winged  Sedge.  Cypress  Hills. 

Scirpus  Clintoni  A.  Gray  Clinton’s 
Rush.  Meadow  Lake. 

Luzula  parviflora  (Ehrh.)  Desv. 
Small-flowered  Wood-rush.  Candle 
Lake,  Meadow  Lake,  Ille  a  la 
Crosse,  Lac  la  Ronge. 

Rumex  obtusifolius  L.  Blunt-leaved 
Dock.  Roadside  ditch.  Weyburn 
Introduced). 

R.  orbiculatus  A.  Gray  Water  Dock. 
Sulphide  Lake,  Meadow  Lake,  Ille 
a  la  Crosse,  Lac  la  Ronge. 

Atriplex  glabriuscula  Edm.  Smoothish 
Atriplex.  Tuxford  (Introduced). 

Corispermum  hyssopifolium  L.  Hys¬ 
sop-leaved  Bugseed.  Introduced 
weed  along  railway  track,  Nipawin. 

Arenaria  propinqua  Rich.  Boreal 
Sandwort.  Cypress  Hills. 

Silene  Cserei  Baumg.  Cserei’s  Cam¬ 
pion.  Cypress  Hills.  (Introduced). 

Thalictrum  sparciflorum  Turcz.  Few- 
flowered  Meadow-rue.  Waskesiu 
Lake,  Meadow  Lake. 

Caltha  natans  Pall.  Water  Marigold. 
Windrum  Lake,  north  of  the 
Churchill  River. 

Rhaphanus  Rhaphanistrum  L.  Wild 
Radish.  Tisdale.  Weed  in  flax  field 
associated  with  a  serious  infestation 


of  Indian  Mustard  ( Brassica 
juncea ) . 

Crataegus  Douglasii  Lindl.  Black 
Hawthorn.  Cypress  Hills. 

Potentilla  Blaschkeana  Turcz.  (P. 
ctenophora  Rydb.).  Blaschke’s 
Cinquefoil.  Regina. 

P.  recta  L.  Upright  Cinquefoil.  Swift 
Current,  Mortlach.  (Introduced). 

Prunus  americana  Marsh.  American 
Wild  Plum.  Roch  Percee. 

Tithymalopsis  lucidus  (Waldst.  & 
Kit.)  KL  &  Garcke  ( Euphorbia 
lucida  Waldst.  &  Kit.).  Shining 
Spurge.  Kamsack.  (Introduced). 

Aralia  hispida  Vent.  Bristly  Sarsa¬ 
parilla.  Sulphide  Lake,  Windrum 
Lake. 

Oogswellia  orientalis  (Coult.  &  Rose) 
M.  E.  Jones  White-flowered  Parse- 
ley.  Bienfait. 

Conium  maculatum  L.  Poison  Hem¬ 
lock.  Maclean. 

Leptotaenia  multifida  Nutt.  Cut¬ 
leaved  Wild  Parsnip.  Cypress  Hills. 

Osmorrhiza  divaricata  Nutt.  Spread¬ 
ing  Sweet  Cicily.  Cypress  Hills. 

Oxycoccus  microcarpus  Turcz.  Small 
Cranberry.  Candle  Lake,  lie  a  la 
Crosse. 

Chondrophylla  Fremontii  (Torr.)  A. 
Nels.  ( Gentiana  Fremontii  Torr.). 
Fremont’s  Gentian.  Mortlach. 

Salvia  lanceolata  Willd.  Lance-leaved 
Sage.  Moosomin. 

Besseya  wyomingensis  (A.  Nels.) 
Rydb.  Kitten-tails.  Cypress  Hills. 

Mimulus  Geyeri  Torr.  Geyer’s  Mon- 
key-flower.  Whitewood. 

Scrophularia  lanceolata  Pursh  Lance¬ 
leaved  Figwort.  Mortlach. 
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Lobelia  Dortmanna  L.  Water  Lobelia. 
Windrum  Lake. 

Antennaria  anaphaloides  Rydb. 

Pussy-paws.  Cypress  Hills. 

A.  corymbosa  E.  Nels.  Pussy-paws. 
Cypress  Hills.  New  to  the  flora  of 
Canada. 

A.  imbricata  E.  Nels.  Pussy-paws. 
Cypress  Hills. 

Artemisia  vulgaris  L.  Common  Mug- 
wort.  Hoosier.  (Introduced). 
Gnaphalium  uliginosum  L.  Low  Cud¬ 
weed.  Loon  Lake. 

Liatris  aspera  (Michx.)  Greene  Large 
Button-snakeroot.  Gainsborough, 
Antler. 

APPENDIX 

The  following  8  species  were  re¬ 
ported  from  Saskatchewan  in  Fraser 
and  Russell’s  List  (1944),  but  inad¬ 
vertently  cited  as  other  entities: 

Picea  albertiana  S.  Brown  Alberta 
White  Spruce.  Cypress  Hills.  (See 


fig.  1).  Reported  as  P.  glauca. 

Juncus  saximontanus  A.  Nels.  Rocky 
Mountain  Rush.  Cypress  Hills.  Re¬ 
ported  as  J.  Mertensianus. 

Smilacina  amplexicaulis  Nutt.  West¬ 
ern  Solomon’s  Seal.  Cypress  Hills. 
Reported  as  S.  racemosa. 

Listera  borealis  Morong  Northern 
Twayblade  Cypress  Hills.  Reported 
as  L.  convallarioides. 

Arenaria  stricta  (Sw.)  Michx.  Up¬ 
right  Sandwort.  McKague.  Re¬ 
ported  as  A.  verna. 

Crataegus  columbiana  Howell  Colum¬ 
bia  Hawthorn.  Cypress  Hills.  Re¬ 
ported  as  C.  succulenta. 

Aster  modestus  Lindl.  Modest  Aster. 
Reported  as  A.  Franklinianus.  Mac- 
dowall,  Meadow  Lake,  lie  a  la 
Crosse,  Loon  Lake. 

Hieracium  columbianum  Rydb.  Co¬ 
lumbia  Hawksbeard.  Cypress  Hills. 
Reported  as  H.  cynoglossoides. 


Yellow  Chokecherries 

By  Lad.  Martinovsky,  Gerald 

The  article  on  yellow  chokecher¬ 
ries  took  my  attention  in  the  last 
BLUE  JAY.  I  have  been  growing 
yellow  chokecherries  in  my  fruit  gar¬ 
den  for  about  eighteen  years.  We 
got  the  first  plants  from  a  nursery 
in  Manitoba,  but  shortly  after  we 
found  some  growing  wild  about  six¬ 
teen  miles  south  of  here. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  found  white 
Saskatoons  growing  in  the  Qu’Appelle 
Valley  a  number  of  years  back.  I 
intended  to  go  and  dig  up  a  few 
plants  but  I  have  not  done  so  yet. 


Almost  a  Complete  Set 

H.  H.  Bridgewater,  Bredenbury,  Sask. 

WHILE  browsing  through  my  stacks 
of  BLUE  JAYS  today,  I  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  find  that  I  have  the  com¬ 
plete  issue  with  the  exception  of 
Volume  1,  No.  1.  Regarding  the  first 
magazine,  I  would  not  ask  anyone  for 
it.  If  there  are  any  around  they 
will  likely  be  highly  valued.  How¬ 
ever,  I  would  be  glad  to  pay  for 
a  printed  copy  of  this  if  anyone  knows 
how  it  could  be  obtained. 

The  early  editorials  and  pieces  by 
the  late  Mrs.  I.  M.  Priestly  are  won¬ 
derful.  Her  breezy  outdoorish  pen 
was  both  exciting  and  restful  and 


the  lively  zest  with  which  she  wrote, 
and  must  have  lived,  would  have 
carried  both  herself  and  the  BLUE 
JAY  far  had  she  lived.  I  think  a 
copy  of  editorials  and  writings  by 
this  great  naturalist  would  make  a 
splendid  special  issue  for  the  BLUE 
JAY  some  year. 

I  believe  the  day  should  not  be 
too  far  away  when  your  splendid 
magazine  is  found  in  newsstands 
throughout  the  country  and  sub¬ 
scribed  to  by  schools  in  Western  Can¬ 
ada. 


A  Worthy  Incentive 

New  subscribers  to  the  BLUE  JAY 
from  the  city  of  Yorkton  will  auto¬ 
matically  receive  one  year’s  free 
membership  in  the  Yorkton  Natural 
History  Society.  This  ruling  is  a 
result  of  a  motion  passed  at  the 
regular  meeting  of  that  Society  on 
January  10  last.  This  will  provide  an 
incentive  for  those  interested  in 
nature  to  become  acquainted  with 
both  societies  for  only  one  dollar 
the  first  year,  instead  of  asking  for 
$1.50  “right  off  the  bat.” 

This  move  is  a  very  worthy  and 
unselfish  one  on  the  part  of  the 
Yorkton  Society.  The  Editor  of  the 
BLUE  JAY,  on  behalf  of  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Natural  History  Society,  of¬ 
fers  their  sincere  thanks  for  this  ges¬ 
ture  of  confidence  and  co-operation. 
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The  Least  Weasel 

( From  the  Family  Herald  aiid 
Weekly  Star ) 

By  Austin  W.  Cameron 


The  Tail  Tells 
The  Tale 


The  drawing  at  the  top  is  the  rare  Least 
or  Mouse  Weasel,  the  smallest  flesh-eater 
known  to  science.  The  two  lower  figures  show 
the  comparative  length  of  the  tails  of  the  short 
and  long-tailed  varieties  of  the  common  Rich¬ 
ardson  Weasel. 


^LMOST  any  farm  trapper  may 
capture  the  rare  Least  Weasel 
without  realizing  it,  particularly  if 
he  does  not  examine  his  catch  with 
any  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  care.  In  the  past  trappers  have 
discarded  specimens  of  this  animal 
in  the  belief  that  they  were  merely 
young  of  the  familiar  Richardson 
Weasel.  Probably  were  all  trappers 
aware  of  the  existence  of  this  tiny 
species  it  would  be  found  to  be  less 
rare  than  is  now  supposed. 

The  Least  or  Mouse  Weasel 
(Mustela  rixosa)  is  not  only  the 
pigmy  of  its  tribe,  but  it  also  bears 
the  distinction  of  being  the  smallest 
flesh-eater  known  to  science.  A  full 
grown  male  is  scarcely  nine  inches 
in  total  length  and  actually  weighs 
less  than  many  of  the  larger  species 
of  mice.  It  may  be  readily  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  very  short  tail  that 
lacks  the  familiar  black  tip  of  the 
larger  members  of  its  tribe. 

Like  all  weasels,  this  species 
changes  its  coat  to  suit  the  season. 
In  summer  its  plain  brown  attire 
renders  it  inconspicuous  as  it  slinks 
among  dead  grasses  and  brush 
piles  or  along  a  stone  wall,  and  in 
winter  its  immaculate  white  coat 
blends  perfectly  against  the  snow. 

The  life  history  of  so  rare  a 
mammal  is  very  imperfectly  known, 


but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  is  less  courageous  or  blood¬ 
thirsty  than  other  weasels.  Because 
of  its  small  size  it  probably  lives 
chiefly  on  mice  and  it  therefore 
should  be  an  asset  to  any  farm  where 
it  takes  up  residence.  It  must  be 
the  arch-enemy  of  mice  where  it  does 
occur  as  it  can  follow  them  into 
the  deepest  recesses  of  their  bur¬ 
rows. 

The  Least  Weasel  has  been  re¬ 
corded  in  every  province  and  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Canada  except  the  Mari- 
times  and  Newfoundland,  although 
biologists  know  of  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  occur  on  the  main¬ 
land  of  Eastern  Canada.  In  all 
probability  it  does  occur  there  and 
some  observant  trapper  in  the  area 
will  discover  one  sooner  or  later. 
A  specimen  of  this  rarity  from  any 
part  of  Canada  is  enough  to  create 

a  sensation  in  natural  history 
circles. 


How  Prevalent  are 
They? 

Cliff  Shaw 

T  HAVE  always  been  under  the  im- 
-*•  pression  that  the  Least  Weasel 
are  seldom  seen  and  are  rather 
scarce,  yet  I  have  seen  six  specimens 
of  these  animals  from  the  Yorkton 
district  in  the  past  month.  Four  of 
these  specimens  were  taken  by  Ralph 
Meays,  who  farms  five  and  a  half 
miles  northwest  of  Willowbrook. 
These  were  caught  the  week  preced¬ 
ing  and  the  week  following  Christ¬ 
mas.  They  were  taken  at  four  stone 
piles  within  a  radius  of  four  miles. 
Three  of  these  specimens  were  sent 
to  Mr.  Fred  Bard,  director  of  the 
Provincial  Museum,  for  positive  iden¬ 
tification.  Mr.  Meays  tells  me  that 
in  trapping  weasels  for  the  past 
several  years  he  has  caught  one  but 
never  more  of  this  species  each  sea¬ 
son. 

(Mr.  Bard,  who  examined  some  of 
these  weasels,  informs  us  that  the 
Least  Weasel  is  far  more  prevalent 
throughout  the  province  than  has 
usually  been  suspected.  It  cannot 
be  considered  as  rare. — Ed.) 
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Let’s  Protect 
Our  Weasels 

E.  Symons,  Rocanville 


Photo  by  Fred  Bard 


rjpHE  “Family  Herald”  article  about 
the  Least  Weasel  recalled  to  my 
mind  an  incident  illustrating  the  fer¬ 
ocity  of  this  tiny  carnivora. 

It  was  threshing  time  back  about 
T7  or  T8  and  this  little  fellow  showed 
up  among  the  stooks,  mouse  hunting 
no  doubt.  I  caught  him  without 
much  trouble,  but  I  fortunately  wore 
leather  pullovers,  for  he  was  just 
a  small  bundle  of  ferocity  and  did 
his  level  best  to  chew  through  the 
mitts. 

I  shut  him  up  in  a  wire-fronted 
box  overnight,  with  two  full-grown 
mice  carcasses  to  feed  on.  He  could 

not  have  been  badly  scared,  for  the 
next  morning  there  was  nothing  left 
except  a  few  bones  and  some  fur 
and  Mr.  Weasel  climbing  over  the 
wire  front  as  ferocious  as  ever.  This 
“mite”  had  eaten  practically  his  own 
weight  in  mouse  meat  overnight. 

Let’s  protect  our  weasels,  regard¬ 
less  of  species.  I  remember  a  short 
item  on  the  subject,  years  ago,  by 
a  nature  student  of  long  standing. 
On  the  subject  of  the  weasel  in  the 
henhouse,  it  was.  this  man’s  observa¬ 
tion  over  a  period  of  years  that  the 
only  weasel  to  molest  chickens  was 
an  old  male  that  had  lost  his  teeth. 
I  have  noticed  also  that,  although 
we  see  weasel  tracks,  and  big  ones, 
all  over  during  the  winter,  around 
the  henhouse  and  everywhere  else, 
that  only  rarely  do  they  cause  trou¬ 
ble.  But  how  many  rats  and  mice 
do  they  destroy? 


Our  Friend,  The  Weasel 

F.  O.  Langstaff,  Yorkton 

JT  WAS  on  the  10th  of  December, 

while  cutting  wood  at  my  home, 
that  the  writer  saw  a  weasel  in 
its  pure  white  coat,  bobbing  in  and 
out  of  the  woodpile.  It  seemed  to 
be  quite  bold  and  for  a  period  of 
about  fifteen  minutes  would  advance 
towards  me  and  tWen  recede  into 
the  woodpile.  At  no  time  was  it 
more  than  ten  feet  from  me.  What 
impressed  me  as  remarkable  was 
that  its  tail  was  entirely  white  and 
that  it  was  not  much  bigger  than 

a  chipmunk.  Up  until  this  time  there 
were  many  mice  in  a  shed  close  by. 
From  that  day  I  have  seen  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  mice. 

The  article  on  the  opposite  page, 
written  by  Austin  W.  Cameron  and 
appearing  in  the  Family  Herald  and 
Weekly  Star  under  date  of  Decem¬ 
ber  20  1951,  will  explain  that  my 

visitor  was  the  Least  Weasel. 

Possibly  the  following  account  of 
my  experience  with  a  long-tailed 
variety  of  the  Richardson  Weasel  will 
be  of  interest  in  view  of  the  different 
opinions  which  people  hold  as  to 
the  predatory  inclinations  of  the 
weasel. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  winter 
of  1933-34,  while  I  was  still  on  the 
farm  and  had  about  seventy  hens 
in  a  henhouse,  there  were  many  rats. 
A  couple  of  weasels  burrowed  a  hole 
up  through  the  dirt  floor.  As  soon 
as  I  discovered  them  I  made  a  small 
feeding  pen  near  the  hole  and  fed 
them  a  variety  of  feeds  including 
milk,  bread  and  raw  meat.  Although 
I  continued  this  until  spring  there 
appeared  to  be  no  inclination  on 
the  part  of  the  weasels  to  molest 
the  poultry.  I  stated  above  that  there 
were  two  weasels,  although  anyone 
who  has  seen  them  in  action  would 
realize  that  one  might  appear  many 
times  and  might  be  taken  for  more. 

During  the  same  winter  a  neighbor 
of  mine  had  several  weasels  move 
onto  his  place  and  clean  up  the 
rats.  Then  his  boys  trapped  several 
weasels  and,  some  months  later,  thfe 
rats  returned.  The  foregoing  experi¬ 
ences  should  make  people  cautious 
about  advising  the  killing  of  these 
animals. 
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Hunting-With  No  Time  Lost 

J.  Turnquist,  W allwort 


Museum  Specimen. — Photo  by  Fred  Bard 

ONE  summer  evening  some  visitors  and  the  writer  were  sitting  in  the 
evening  shadow  of  our  home  when  all  of  a  sudden  we  heard  a  strange 
shrill  noise.  All  turned  to  look  where  it  came  from.  We  had  not  long  to 
wait,  for  from  under  the  kitchen  floor  came  a  weasel  with  five  young,  all 
in  a  line,  passing  us  about  threei  yards  away.  As  they  passed  the  woodpile 
the  last  one  in  the  line  diverged  in  through  the  blocks  of  wood  and  came 
out  on  the  side  with  a  mouse  as  large  as  itself  and  joined  the  procession  again. 
With  no  time  lost  and  all  tails  straight  up,  they  continued  their  hunting 
expedition  down  the  path  and  towards  the  granary  and  garden. 


How  To  Deal  With 
The  Situation 

Arthur  Ward 

T  HAD  to  laugh  at  Doug  Gilroy’s 
encounter  with  the  skunk,  as  told 
in  the  last  BLUE  JAY.  If  you  re¬ 
member,  in  a  former  issue,  Cliff  Shaw 
inquired  about  the  scavenger  trait 
of  the  skunk.  In  my  short  article 
respecting  this  I  suggested  the  way 
to  deal  with  this  animal,  if  one  wished 
to  examine  it.  Unfortunuately,  this 
was  left  out  (sorry,  Ed.)  or  Doug 
would  have  known  how  to  handle  the 
situation. 

I  was  out  on  horseback  fetching 
the  cows  and  I  came  across  a  skunk 
in  some  weeds  adjacent  to  a  slough. 
Being  a  little  curious,  after  taking 
the  cows  home,  I  returned  on  foot 
with  a  binder  whip  stock  about 
twelve  feet  long.  I  brought  that  skunk 
anywhere  I  wanted  it,  by  first  turn¬ 
ing  its  head  with  the  whip  stock 
and  soon  we  were  in  the  farmyard. 


It  just  sat  there  as  much  as  to  say, 
“Well,  what  do  you  expect  me  to 
do  next?” 

I  have  heard  the  question  asked 
before,  “How  far  can  a  skunk  throw 
its  scent?”  My  answer  would  be, 
less  than  ten  feet. 


IReCica 

had.  Martinovsky ,  Gerald 

T  HAVE  a  large  collection  of  Indian 
arrows,  hammers,  spear-heads, 
leather  scrapers  of  stone  and  bone 
axes,  etc.  Also  among  my  collection 
are  a  number  of  fossils,  petrified 
wood,  minerals  and  shells  from  many 
different  places  and  countries.  I  have 
a  two-tine  fork  found  at  Fort  Ellice. 
Another  interesting  item  is  a  fossil¬ 
ized  backbone  consisting  of  12  verte¬ 
brae  and  spinal  cord,  in  limestone. 
I  also  have  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  tail  end  of  some  reptile. 

Anybody  interested  in  seeing  relics 
is  welcome  to  examine  these. 
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Today  I  Saw  the  Dragon  Fly 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

house  at  the  time,  the  nymph  was 
laid  on  a  box  where  it  quickly  be¬ 
came  inert — dried  out  and  to  all  ap- 
parances,  dead.  Returning  in  an  hour 
it  was  quite  surprising  to  see  the 
cast  form  still  clinging  to  the  box 

and  the  insect,  we  had  thought  dead, 
jubilantly  clad  in  a  new  blue  coat 
and  lacey  wings.  It  was  taken  out¬ 
side  where  it  immediately  flew  off. 

Quite  as  surprising  and  dramatic 
was  another  chapter  of  this  life.  An 
adult  damsel-fly  lit  on  the  portion 
of  a  small  rush  above  the  water  and 
then  resolutely  drew  itself  “hand 
by  hand”  down  into  the  depths.  The 
reason  for  this  irrational  appearing 
behavior  soon  became  apparent.  With 
a  probing  abdomen  the  eggs  were 
deposited  on  the  stem — to  hatch 
under  water. 

Again  there  is  not  time  to  wait 
and  see  if  the  insect  would  release 
itself  and  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
gauzy  wings  once  more  take  to  the 
air  for  a  few  more  days  in  the  sun¬ 


light  with  the  male  who  remained 
aloft.  *  But  I  rather  doubt  it.  The 
cycle  of  life  was  complete  and  a  tiny 
discarded  craft  would  disintegrate  in 
the  water. 


Fox  and  Rooster 

Ernest  Bishop,  Oxbow 

YfVHILE  returning  home  about  ten 
™  o’clock  one  night  in  early  fall,  I 
passed  the  Peter  Ward  farm  about 
half  a  mile  whe*.  I  distinctly  heard 
the  chortle  of  a  ooster.  My  curiosity 
being  aroused  I  stopped  the  team, 
and  guided  by  the  continued  squawks 
of  the  rooster  I  hurried  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  by  the  dim  light  of  the  moon. 
When  I  got  close  enough,  to  my  sur¬ 
prise,  I  found  the  rooster  in  the 
grip  of  a  small  kit  fox  who  held 
him  by  the  wattle  and  was  leading 
him  to  his  den. 

The  rooster  was  too  heavy  for  the 
little  fox  to  carry  so  he  used  a 
wiser  and  easier  method.  I  was  quite 
close  before  the  fox  let  go  his  hold. 
I  caught  the  bird,  nothing  worse  for 
his  experience,  and  took  him  to  his 
owner. 


DAMAGE  BY  DEER  EXTENSIVE 


CONSIDERABLE  damage  was  done  throughout  the  winter  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  province  to  the  numerous  fields  of  grain  which  are  still  in 
swath  or  in  stook.  The  photograph  shows  W.  A.  Brownlee,  field  officer  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  searching  in  vain  for  wheat  heads  among 
the  snow-covered  stooks  on  the  farm  of  J.  R.  Kwasnica  near  Reynaud.  Bill 
explains  that  in  the  many  areas  north  of  Humboldt,  where  the  snowfall  has 
been  heavy,  the  deer  have  “yarded  up”  and  have  stripped  sheaves  bare  of 
grain-filled  heads. 
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Natural  History  of  Saskatchewan 

Bruce  McCorquodale 


Removing  a  Titanothere  skull,  encased  in  a  plaster  jacket. — Bard  Photo 


J^URING  the  summer  of  1951  the 
staff  of  the  Provincial  Museum 
of  Natural  History  gained  a  further 
insight  into  the  faunal  life  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan  35,000,000  years  ago.  We 
undertook  to  collect  fossil  bones  and 
teeth  buried  by  the  sandy  deposits 
of  a  mighty  river  of  the  Oligocene 
period.  The  material  collected  on 
the  last  expedition  has  substantially 
added  to  and  filled  in  many  gaps 
in  the  collection  made  during  th'je 
previous  year.  Collectively  these  ex¬ 
peditions  have  yielded  a  valuable  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  fossils  of  the  only 
fossil-bearing  formation  of  Oligocene 
age  in  Canada,  the  Cypress  Hills  of 
Saskatchewan. 

The  specimens  recovered  have  un¬ 
folded  an  amazing  revelation  of  the 
great  variety  and  abundance  of  ani¬ 
mals  in  this  country  many  millions 
of  years  before  the  advent  of  man, 
although  the  dinosaurs,  those  huge 
reptiles,  had  been  extinct  for  ap¬ 
proximately  th'irty-five  million  years 
when  the  Cypress  Hills  formation 


was  deposited.  Many  of  the  mammals 
of  this  deposit,  although  easily 
recognized  as  early  ancestors  of  our 
present  types,  possessed  many  primi¬ 
tive  characteristics  not  found  in  their 
modern  relatives. 

One  of  the  interesting  discoveries 
of  the  last  expedition  was  that  of 
the  teeth  of  Mesohippus,  a  tiny  three¬ 
toed  horse,  ancestor  to  its  modern 
counterpart,  represented  by  four  up¬ 
per  molars  and  three  lower  of  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals.  Search  for  th;is 
type  of  specimen  had  yielded  no  re¬ 
sults  on  previous  expeditions. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable 
finds  of  the  year  was  that  of  the 
lower  jaws  and  nearby,  an  incom¬ 
plete  skull  of  an  Entelodon,  a  primi¬ 
tive  ancestor  of  the  modern  pig.  Fur¬ 
ther  preparation  and  removal  of  the 
matrix  from  these  specimens  will 
yield  more  information  as  to  the 
generic  affinities  and  value  of  these 
fossils.  This  has  increased  by  two, 
the  number  of  incomplete  Entelodon 
skulls  recovered  by  the  Provincial 
Museum  and  not  represented  in  the 
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collections  of  other  museums  exca¬ 
vating  in  the  Cypress  Hills  during 
previous  years. 

Another  important  discovery  was 
that  of  an  incomplete  skull  of  a 
Hyracodon  or  consorial  Rhinocerous 
which  was  a  small  hornless  and  prim¬ 
itive  member  of  the  Rhinocerous 
group  possessing  limb  characteristics 
adapting  it  to  swift  running. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  or  at 
least  fascinating  fossils  recovered 
was  the  skull  of  an  adult  Titanothere 
of  the  Megacerops  genera.  Its  great 
size  and  non-mamal-like  appearance 
gives  it  distinction  as  an  intriguing 
specimen.  The  Titanothere  (meaning 
great  beast)  was  the  dominant  ani¬ 
mal  at  the  time  the  Cypress  Hills 
were  formed.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  recovery  of  dozens  of  teeth  and 
lower  jaws,  proving  that  this  animal 
had  occupied  the  dominant  role,  much 
as  the  buffalo  did  during  the  pre¬ 
settlement  days.  This  huge  extinct 
mammal  is  distantly  related  to  the 
tapir,  horse  and  Rhinoceros  and  pos¬ 
sessed  a  thick  powerful  body  and  an 
unusual  characteristic  in  having  bony 
horns  paired  laterally  on  the  end 
of  its  nose. 

Among  the  less  impressive  speci¬ 
mens  in  appearance  but  not  in  im¬ 
portance  were  the  large  numbers  of 
small  teeth  collected  on  the  last  ex¬ 


pedition.  Over  600  complete  and  in¬ 
complete  teeth  of  small  animals  were 
recovered,  representing  primitive 
members  and  several  species  of  the 
following  families — small  hornless 
deer,  rodents,  insectivores,  pigs,  an¬ 
cestors  of  the  sabre-toothed  tiger, 
small  members  of  canine  family 
oredonts  and  reptiles. 

Most  of  the  specimens  recovered 
in  the  summer  of  1951  were  exca¬ 
vated  from  a  site  located  in  1950 
adjacent  to  the  Hazel  Hunter  Quarry 
which  had  been  worked  by  parties 
from  th je  Royal  Ontario  Museum  in 
previous  years.  This  new  site  has 
proved  to  contain  a  great  amount 
of  fossil  material,  although  sand¬ 
stone  has  made  removal  of  many 
specimens  very  difficult. 

In  addition  to  the  expedition  from 
the  Provincial  Museum,  a  party  from 
the  National  Museum  at  Ottawa 
headed  by  Dr.  Russell  conducted  ex¬ 
tensive  exploration  and  excavations 
in  that  region,  which  is  located  geo¬ 
graphically  approximately  12  miles 
northwest  of  Eastend,  Sask.  Although 
this  formation  has  yielded  a  wealth 
of  information  as  to  life  in  the  Oligo- 
cene  period,  it  will  continue  to  re¬ 
veal  its  secrets  for  years  to  come 
as  there  is  much  yet  to  be  told  about 
those  fascinating  mammals  of  the 
past. 


The  Retreat  of  the  Ice  Front 

Allan  J.  Hudson ,  M'c/rtlach 


rT'HE  natural  drainage  system  of  an 
area  is  from  high  to  low  ground, 
that  is,  across  the  contour  lines.  But 
in  Southern  Saskatchewan  we  have 
a  succession  of  magnificent  valleys, 
old  drainage  channels  where  little 
water  now  runs,  which  lie  athVart 
the  natural  drainage  and  along  the 
contour  of  the  area.  For  these  the 
Ice  Age  was  responsible. 

Except  in  the  extreme  southwest 
of  the  area  the  land  slopes  to  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  region.  The  dominant 
contour  trend  is  from  northwest  to 
southeast  and  that,  too,  is  in  the  main, 
the  pattern  of  its  temperature  con¬ 
tours  or  isotherms,  and  its  soil  zones. 
Judging  from  the  moraines  left  by 
the  ice,  it  was  roughly  the  pattern 
of  retreat  of  the  ice-front  from  its 
furthest  extension  in  Southern  Al¬ 
berta.  All  the  tremendous  release  of 
water  represented  by  the  wastage  at 


the  ice-front — wastage  of  Rocky 
Mountain  glaciers  together  with  nat¬ 
ural  run-off — cut  a  succession  of  wide 
and  deep  channels  in  front  of  the 
ice  during  the  long  halting  retreat 
of  the  front,  outletting  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

While  this  channel  system  was 
being  formed,  a  natural  drainage 
system  across  contour  lines  was  tak¬ 
ing  shape  on  land  freed  from  the 
ice,  represented  by  streams  like  the 
Swift  Current  Creek  and  Wood 
River,  but  such  drainage  would  only 
extend  on  the  normal  plan  till  trapped 
by  the  glacial  drainage  system. 
Those  captures  are  indicated  by  acute 
bends  of  the  rivers  which  do  not 
always  run  the  same  way  as  the 
meltwater  formerly  did.  That  is  true 
of  even  the  South  Saskatchewan 
which  was  forming  at  th£  same  time, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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though  that  river  was  able,  for  one 
reason  or  another  to  escape  from 
the  glacial  drainage  system. 

Such  was  the  retreat  of  the  ice- 
front  that  often  in  its  initial  escape 
southeastward  a  flow  of  meltwater 
would  encounter  high  ground  and 
glacial  lakes  formed.  Wherever  the 
meltwater,  loaded  to  capacity  with 
material,  lost  velocity,  deposits  were 
laid;  here  gravel,  there  sand,  another 
place  lake  clays  and  silts.  Or  even 
where  two  streams  joined,  deposits 
could  form.  So  that  besides  the  ma¬ 
terial  directly  left  in  sites  by  the 
ice  we  have  an  intricate  pattern  of 
water-laid  deposits  besides. 

Life  will  not  be  denied.  It  invades 
every  inhabitable  vacancy.  The  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  land  vacated  by  the  ice 
would  have  been  fascinating  to  watch. 
In  spite  of  the  patchwork  pattern 
of  soils,  each  type  of  deposit  has 
an  assemblage  of  plants  suited  to 
the  conditions.  .  In  some  of  the  great 
valleys  are  beautiful  lakes  and  a 
lush  growth.  In  others,  dreary 
saline  flats,  resulting  from  too  much 
local  marine  bedrock  influence,  but 
still  with  a  plant  growth. 

How,  too,  did  the  birds  adapt  their 
habits  to  the  newly  opened  territory? 
There  is  evidence  that  the  mammoth 
was  still  in  existence  and  invaded 
the  area.  An  excavation  for  a  dug- 
out  near  Maukata  about  two  years 
ago  by  a  local  contractor  brought  up 
a  mammoth  tusk  which*  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Kenneth  Jones. 

Man  himself  now  enters  the  picture 
and  leaves  his  artifacts.  With  apolo¬ 
gies  to  Goldsmith  one  can  affirm: 

“ Yet  still,  even  here,  interest  can 
spread  a  charm, 

Redress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage 
disarm 


Fisher  and  Marten 

Maurice  G.  Street,  Nipawin 
December  19th,  1951,  J.  P.  Neu- 
feld,  Codette,  Sask.,  and  myself 
were  driving  in  the  heavily  timbered 
area  some  miles  north  of  Grassy  Lake 
Fire  Rangers  tower  (northeast  of 
Love,  Sask.)  when  we  chanced  to 
see  our  first  wild  Fisher.  It  had 
just  come  from  a  deep,  heavily 
wooded  ravine,  and  was  about  to 
cross  the  trail  to  a  thick  spruce  bluff 
as  we  rounded  a  bend.  Hearing  and 
seeing  us,  it  made  a  dash  for  cover, 
scrambling  up  a  steep  wall  of  brush 


and  debris  that  had  been  bulldozed 
off  the  trail,  then  quickly  disappear¬ 
ing  into  the  heavy  timber.  It  was 
really  a  beautiful  animal,  very  large 
in  comparison  to  ranch-bred  Fisher 
that  I  had  seen.  It  was  probably  an 
old  male  as  its  fur  was  rather  brown 
with  a  tinge  of  gray.  Fur  buyers 
tell  us  that  the  females  average  much 
darker  and  their  pelts  are  much  more 
valuable. 

On  the  hard-packed  road  it  was  a 
thing  of  grace,  but  off  the  trail  in 
the  deep  snow  it  appeared  rather 
clumsy,  no  doubt  due  to  its  very 
short  legs. 


MOOSE  AND  MICE 

C.  Stuart  Francis, 

Spruce  Dale  Farm,  Torch  River 
OOSE  are  steadily  increasing  in 
this  area.  One  neighbor  of  mine 
stated  he  saw  seven  of  these,  as  well 
as  four  Elk,  in  one  day.  Only  yes¬ 
terday,  February  2nd,  -another  man 
just  a  mile  north  of  my  farm  saw 
three  on  his  field  together.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  heartening  to  observe  how 
conservation  practices  can  quickly 
restore  our  wildlife  resources,  which 
at  times,  mostly  due  to  mismanage¬ 
ment,  become  completely  or  almost 
extinct. 

During  the  last  twelve  months  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  study¬ 
ing  one  of  our  least  known  mem¬ 
bers  of  Saskatchewan  mammals, 
namely,  the  Boreal  Lemming  Mouse. 
During  the  early  spring  of  last  year, 
my  son  Stanley  discovered  one  speci¬ 
men  under  a  decayed  body  of  a 
dead  Goshawk,  and  on  February  1st 
of  this  year,  Stanley  also  caught  one 
in  a  trap  set  for  weasel. 

They  are  quite  unusual  in  ap¬ 
pearance:  in  form,  resembling  the 
tiny  Shrew  mouse.  However,  this 
species  is  about  three  to  four  times 
the  size  of  the  tiny  shrew.  In  color 
this  species  is  of  a  dark  mahogany 
above,  fairly  light  grey  underneath 
with  the  division  of  color  from  the 
back  to  the  underneath  being  divided 
very  clearly  by  a  line  of  separation. 
The  back  fur  is  very  soft  and  thick; 
the  feet  are  of  a  light  brown  or 
reddish  color  and  the  IV4  to  lV2-inch 
tail  is  quite  dark.  We  are  sending 
the  latest  specimen  to  Mr.  Fred  Bard 
in  the  hope  it  will  be  fit  to  add  to 
the  collection  in  our  Provincial 
Museum. 


The  Provincial  Museum  of  Mural  History 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  at  the  1951  annual  convention 
of  the  Saskatchewan  Natural  History  Society: 

“The  Saskatchewan  Natural  History  Society  wishes  to  express 
its  appreciation  to  Fred  G.  Bard  and  his  associates  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Provincial  Museum,  for  their  outstanding  contribution  to  the  educa¬ 
tional,  scientific  and  cultural  life  of  this  province,  and  for  their  further¬ 
ance  of  conservation  in  all  its  phases. 

However,  this  society  regrets  that  activities  of  the  Provincial 
Museum  are  hampered  by  lack  of  facilities.  We  feel  that  before  their 
invaluable  collections  can  be  shown  to  full  advantage,  and  the  Museum 
assume  its  full  effectiveness,  a  new  and  separate  museum  building 
is  a  necessity.  We  hope  that  the  initial  plans  for  such  a  building  may 
be  formulated  at  an  early  date.” 

Copies  of  this  resolution  were  forwarded  to  Premier  Douglas 
and  to  J.  H.  Brockelbank,  Minister  of  Natural  Resources.  Both  have 
reacted  favorably  to  the  suggestion.  Following  is  the  reply  received 
from  the  Premier: 

“Dear  Mr.  Carmichael: 

“Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of  November  8th  and  for 
sending  me  a  copy  of  the  resolution  expressing  the  appreciation  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Natural  History  Society  for  the  fine  services  rendered 
by  Mr.  Fred  G.  Bard. 

“Your  views  with  reference  to  the  need  for  more  suitable  accom¬ 
modation  for  the  Provincial  Museum  of  Natural  History  are  shared  by 
the  Government.  Negotiations  have  been  proceeding  for  some  time 
with  the  City  of  Regina  regarding  the  possibility  of  locating  a  site 
upon  which  a  building  could  be  erected  for  this  purpose.  I  can  assure 
you  that  this  is  a  matter  to  which  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources 
and  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  are  giving  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
and  we  hope  that  more  commodious  accommodation  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

“Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  “T.  C.  DOUGLAS.” 

Regina,  November  13,  1951. 


Notice  to  Contributors 

All  material  for  the  next  issue 
must  be  received  on  or  before  June 
1st. 

Send  contributions  in  as  early  as 
possible. 

Good  clear  photographs  are  very 
welcome.  If  they  are  not  clear 
do  not  send  them.  Send  the  print 
and  not  the  negative. 

Material  for  publication  should  not 
form  part  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor, 
but  should  be  submitted  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  to  be  printed. 

Since  the  Editor  has  to  type  all 
material  written  in  long  hand  send 
your  article  in  typed  form,  double 
spaced,  if  possible.  (Many,  of  course, 
will  not  be  able  to  do  this.) 

Please  limit  your  article  to  one 
page  or  a  maximum  of  700  words. 


If  a  photograph  will  take  up  quarter 
or  half  a  column  cut  the  number 
of  words  accordingly. 

A  Medium  for 
Exchange 

Letters  have  been  received  from 
Mr.  Hugh  McLaughlin  of  Lewvan 
and  C.  H.  Oliver  of  Viceroy,  regard¬ 
ing  running  an  exchange  column  in 
the  BLUE  JAY  for  cameras,  field 
glasses  and  other  kindred  equipment. 
It  was  suggested  that  space  be  set 
aside  for  Articles  Wanted,  Articles 
for  Exchange  and  Articles  for  Sale. 

As  yet  this  matter  has  not  been 
placed  before  the  Executive,  but,  in 
the  meantime,  as  a  service  to  our 
members  only,  we  will  provide  such 
space,  without  charge,  in  our  next 
issue. 
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